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A bui ding needs a cool shower, too | 


For generations, men did evervthing they could to get reduce the load on vour system or enable you to buy a 
water off roofs... and quick. Then it was discovered smaller and less expensive one. If the water for the air 
that water on a roof could be good, not bad. Now many conditioning system is expensive or scarce, it can be 
people don’t depend on Nature putting it there... cooled on the roof and recycled to the system. 
they put it there with pumps. The thing that made the water-cooled roof possible 
The reason? To beat the heat. was the fact that coal tar roofing materials are not 
Water on a roof deflects the sun’s rays and cuts down damaged by either prolonged or intermittent contact re 
the summer heat within the building. The evaporation with water. Most of the constituents in coal tar pitch 
of the water dissipates heat at the rate of 1,000 Bru. per are practically insoluble in water. If you plan to use 
pound of water. Water-cooled roofs cut down the peak your roof for cooling purposes, specify Koppers Coal Tar 
temperatures on the top floor of a building by 10° to 20° Pitch Rooting and send for the folder on water-cooled 
during the summer. Tests show that roof cooling could roofs.—-Koppers Company, Inc., Koppers Building, Pitts- 
prevent 90°, of heat due to solar radiation from passing burgh 19, Pa. 
through the roof and into the building. i 


The water-cooled roof can be used either alone or in 


conjunction with an air conditioning system. If you 
plan to install air conditioning, a w ater-cooled roof can 


The Industry that Serves All Industry 
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Tire bargain—‘793-"° 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in tires 


pect and dirt haulers buy 
these big tires a dozen at a time. 
They’re used on trucks that haul 15 


$-to 20 tons of dirt or rock in one load. 


And yet tires that list at $793.95 apiece 
often lasted only a matter of weeks. 
Rolling over makeshift roads, they 
were torn and cut by jagged rocks, 


t bruised by jolting their freight car loads 


over ruts and boulders. Blow-outs 


“were frequent. 


Then B. F. Goodrich engineers de- 
veloped a new construction principle 
for tires used in off-the-road service. 


he 


LS 


> 


They invented a. shock-shield and 
placed it under the tread. It consisted 
of a new way of building rubber in- 
sulated breakers into the tire to absorb 
the shock of impact. 

With this new tire the list price of 
$793.95 became a bargain. The new 
tire turned in almost unbelievable per- 
formance records. For example: one 
operator reports 4000 hours of service 
from B. F. Goodrich tires against 1600 
hours from another make. A contrac- 
tor received 17,599 miles of service 
compared to 6476 miles from the next 
best make of tires. 


This is a typical example of the im- 
provements, the result of constant re- 
search, which are always being made 
in B. F. Goodrich tires. Before you buy 
tires for your trucks, check the B. F. 
Goodrich man and find out about the 
latest improvements in tires for your 
special purpose. He can save you 
money. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Tick Ti, 
B.F. Goodrich 














Army and Navy. Military develop- 
ments were: 

Draft. Congress approved a draft law 
exempting 18-year-olds from service and 
giving pay increases ranging from 50 per 
cent for privates down to 10 per cent for 
five-star generals. The Navy said it would 
ignore the draft and continue to obtain 
men through volunteering. The Army in- 
dicated it would draft no men through 
July and August, relying meanwhile on 
volunteers. 

Caste system. Acting on recommenda- 
tions of the board headed by Lieut. Gen. 
James H. Doolittle, which investigated en- 
listed men’s complaints, the War Depart- 
ment ended saluting except on Army posts 
and in: overseas occupied areas, abolished 
regulations compelling officers and enlisted 
men to live separately and forbidding so- 
cial contacts, and ordered the same type 
of uniform worn by both officers and en- 
listed men. 

Demobilization. The Navy released 
46,476 during the week to bring its total 
separations to 2,653,524. The Marine 
Corps discharged 6.540, reaching a total of 
378,307. The Coast Guard released 3,276 
and its total stood at 15,209. Army separa- 
tions reached a total of 7,357,000. 

Army officers, General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Chief of Staff, 
asked Congress to increase the ‘authorized 
officer strength of the Army from 25,000 
to 50,000. He said the enlarged officer 
corps would be necessary for the next 25 
or 30 years, “or until the United Nations 
becomes a definitely effective force.” 

Casualties. A recapitulation of Army 


casualties listed 308,978 dead and missing, 
among the more than 10,000,000 men and 
women mobilized during the war. A total 
of 307,554 died or were declared dead for 
official purposes after having been missing 
for one year. An additional 1.414 were still 
listed as missing on Jan. 31, 1946. Killed in 





The March of the News 


action totaled 176,432; dead from combat 





25,493; dead from injuries suf- 
fered in battle, 929; dead from other than 
battle causes, 85,219, and declared dead 
after being missing for one year, 19,481. 


wounds, 


Veterans’ education. The Veterans’ 
Administration reported that applications 
for Government education and _ training 
benefits totaled nearly 3,000,000 on June 1. 
More than 400,000 applications were re- 
ceived during May. The number of vet- 
erans in training totaled 925,000, with 70 
per cent in educational institutions and the 
remainder receiving job instruction. 


Employment service. The Senate 
passed a bill requiring the return of the 
Unjted States Employment Service to 
State control by next December 31, an 
action opposed by the Administration. 
Amendments were rejected that would 
have increased federal control over stand- 
ards for State operation and would have 
permitted the Federal Government to op- 
erate employment offices in States where 
State-wide system exists. The measure 
next goes back to the House for con- 
currence m other Senate amendments. 


Production developments: 

Men’s suits. The Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration said output of men’s wool suits 
was at a weekly rate of 343,000 in May, 
about the same as in April. Some manufac- 
turers reported they were slowed down by 
shortages of pocketing and lining fabrics. 

Lumber. April lumber output increased 


12.2 per cent, CPA reported, but the pro-. 


duction level still was insufficient to cover 
the year’s estimated needs for housing and 
other construction. If production is main- 
tained at the April rate, total output for 
the year would be 32,000,000,000 board 
feet, or 5,000,000,000 feet less than esti- 
mated requirements. 
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Developed during the war, Loran projects long-distance radio beams to guide ships on lanes charted by radio-electronics. 


Loran- highway signposts’ for the seas and skies! 


Loran provides a new kind of road map 
for the sea and air, day or night, and in 
almost any kind of weather. 


With Loran, ships and planes as far 
as 700 to 1400 miles offshore in the 
densest fog can determine their posi- 
tions with uncanny accuracy. Trial in- 
stallations of Loran are being success- 
fully conducted on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific by Radiomarine Corpora- 
tion of America—a service of RCA. 


The same scientists and engineers at 
RCA Laboratories who were largely 





responsible for the development and re- 
finement of Loran also devote their skills 
and knowledge to every RCA product. 


This never-ending research at RCA 
Laboratories is your assurance that 
when you buy anything bearing the 
RCA or RCA Victor monogram you are 
getting one of the finest instruments of 
its kind science has yet achieved. 

es + e 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20. Listen to The RCA 


Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P.M., Eastern 
Daylight Time, over the NBC Network. 





Loran (short for LOng RAnge 
Navigation) uses radio waves 
which hug the earth’s surface in- 
stead of going off into space. Two 
sets of stations, about 300 to 400 
miles apart, send out impulses to a 
Loran receiver on shipboard like 
the one shown above. It then shows 
the ship’s exact position. 





RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 








First one’s a ker-flop! 


For a city boy — especially one who’s 
had few privileges — the first cold 
plunge at summer camp is liable to be 
awkward, But it isn't long until he 
takes to this new world with its new 
ways like a duck to water! 

Not least among the things he learns 
are good eating habits. For today’s 
camp directors know that properly 
balanced meals are as important as 
sunshine and outdoor sports to achild’s 
well-being. 


Youngsters are encouraged to de- 
velop a liking for many kinds of foods. 
Camp menus are drawn up with that 
purpose in mind. But — regardless of 
other changes—one requirement stands 


firm: every day, for every child, a 
quartjul of fresh milk. 


As an experienced camp nutritionist 
puts it, “There is no substitute for 
milk.” Milk, indeed, is nature’s most 
nearly perfect food. It’s our job, at 
National Dairy, to help keep milk fine 
and flavorful — safeguarding, through 
Sealtest controls, its purity and health- 
ful qualities. 

Our job goes even further, though 
— for National Dairy Laboratories are 
daily engaged in finding ways, through 
research, to make milk and its products 
easier to serve — better tasting — and 
more beneficial than ever tothe nation’s 
families, 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ...as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials .. . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Goods aren't suddenly to pour out of warehouses to supply all demands now 





that July 1 has passed and price policy is being readjusted to another base. 


A few things may reappear in volume before long. 





goods that have been held back from market, but not a great many. 
Men's clothing, for one thing, is likely to become more abundant. 





Suits often have been held up, awaiting price adjustment. 
Shirts, underwear, other textile products are backed up and can be let 





loose once manufacturers and others decide that the price is about right. 


Nylons, in some instances, may be held back on the same basis. 

The amount of goods involved in the holding movement is not broad in its 
Scope, however. Goods in storage are of a nonperishable and yet a nondurasie 
type. Usually they don't take up much space because warehouse space has been 
crowded with Government surpluses for a long time and hasn't been available. 


There are some types of 


Food, for instance, is stored in negligible quantities related to demand. 


Automobiles aren't stored up because they haven't been made. 





The same is 


true of electric refrigerators, washing machines, household equipment generally. 
Houses aren't stored up, and neither are building materials. 
Almost all kinds of inventories, except textiles, are very low in their re- 
The result is that consumers during 1946 will largely be 
forced to satisfy their wants out of current production, not out of goods stored 
in warehouses or in the back rooms of stores waiting to be put before customers 
just the minute the price is regarded as right. 


lation to demand. 


The favorable thing from the consumer's point of view is the fact that in- 
dustry is about set to step up current production to a high level. 

New cars are going to roll soon at.a 4,000,000, then a 5,000,000-car rate. 
Autos will be very scarce until mid-1947 at least, but demands will be filled 
gradually in the months ahead, and many people who need cars will get them. 

Household equipment of all kinds is in the same category as cars. 





Motor 


shortage is holding up some things, but that shortage can ease before long. 
Construction of new houses is beginning to reach very high levels despite 





an appearance that nothing is being built. 


The big trouble in construction is 


the difficulty of finishing what is started because of recurring shortages of 
first one thing and then another. This situation will begin to clear. 
It is pretty much the same story all along the line. 


Little strikes keep complicating industry's problem, but they are easing. 





Big strikes apparently are pretty well over until after election. 





Most material shortages are easing gradually. 





shortage of linseed oil, but that shortage can be settled for a price. 
be a little tight because of a fat and oil shortage. Lumber is easing. 
is going to be extremely tight for six months or more, but much will be made. 


| Paper is beginning to become more plentiful. 


affecting car batteries and paint, among other things. 


Workers should be plentiful. 


Written for the issue of July 5, 1946, Volume XXI—No. 1 
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Paint is affected by acute 


Soap may 


Steel 


Lead is acutely short, and that is 


More than 3,000,000 persons in U.S. now are 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAN~~TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


drawing unemployment-insurance benefits of one kind or another. This is true 
even though unemployment is officially reported at around 2,200,000. A large 
number of veterans continue to forsake jobs for $20-a-week unemployment checks. 

There really isn't anything at present that is likely to stand in the way 
of a very great expansion in the output of finished goods for sale to consumers. 
Price uncertainty may be a delaying factor temporarily, but not for long. 


Clear sailing on price may be 60 to 90 days away. 

Fastest price rise is to come in a period of 30 to 90 days. 

Big producers have assured the White House that they recognize the danger 
in a sharp rise in prices and that they do not want to skyrocket prices. 

A sellers' market in most lines, however, will run into 1947, with price 
trends upward through that period. Turn to a buyers' market will come gradually 
in one field after another. It may come first in clothing, next in radios and 
some of the more easily produced consumer durable products. It is unlikely to 
come in food until well along in 1947. In automobiles it will be mid-1947 or 
later. In construction it is unlikely to appear before 1948, if then. 

The more restrained the rise that occurs in price, the more prolonged the 
good times ahead and the less sharp the setback when adjustment comes. 














- A price rise, over all, of maybe 10 to 13 per cent is to be expected over 
the year ahead, with some control continued. With no control it could be about 
double that, could provide a sharp run-up in many kinds of prices. 

Living costs are likely to rise 7 or 8 per cent, or possibly 10 per cent, 
with some control of rents and prices. A 10 to 15 per cent rise might occur 
without control. , Extent of the rise would relate to advances in rents. 

Prospect is that the price and living-cost rise in months just ahead will 
not be big enough, or sharp enough, to precipitate a sudden new wave of strikes. 








In world affairs,things still are tangled and uncertain. 

‘Nationalism, as expected, is intensifying nearly everywhere. 

In Russia the emphasis is more and more on convincing Russian people that 
the outside world is hostile; that the Russian Army must be supreme. 

In China there is a flare-up of sentiment against presence of U.S. troops. 

In U.S., sentiment is hardening for a firm policy on atomic-bomb secrecy. ° 
Large sums are to be spent on improving island bases. Less and less faith 
seems to be placed in the United Nations organization as a world policeman. 

In Germany, even, there is the first stirring of resistance tq occupation. 

Efforts at making peace are just creeping along, 13 months after the war 
ended in Europe and nearly a year after war ended in the Pacific. 

U.S. finds itself moving warships to far-away Trieste, on the Adriatic, in 
what must be a show of force warning Yugoslavia. U.S., too, is having to make 
moves far in the interior of China where American marines are exposed. While 
the American people are inclined to crawl into their shell, American policy and 
American power are being moved about on the world chessboard in an unprecedented 
way. U.S. commitments and interests now are world wide and positive. 








Use of a draft for U.S. military forces will fade rapidly from now on. 

In July and August, no draft will be applied. Draft ends next March 3l. 

Fewer than 100,000 men will be taken in nine months. Most of those taken 
will be 19-year-olds, with a few up through age 29, maybe none over that age. 

Occupation forces will be cut back sharply in months ahead. Army size, 
too, gradually will be reduced to 850,000 instead of 1,500,000 at present. 

Volunteering, at sharply higher pay scales, is expected to provide the men 
needed in all services before many more months. Draft, in fact, may be used far 
less than indicated by the Army in its appeals to Congress. 














See also pages 14, 18, 25, 42, 63. 
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Houses are built on gasoline 


—— is an assembly job. Before a house can be 
put together, it has to be brought together— 
lumber, bricks, cement, pipes, pre-fabricated sections 
and other materials delivered to its site by motor 
truck. Better, faster automotive transportation helps 
builders do a better job—just as it helps the people 
in every other industry and business. 


Over the years the nation has benefited from many 
improvements in gasoline transportation. Through 
improved refining methods and the use of antiknock 
fluid made by Ethyl, oil companies have produced 
increasingly better gasolines. And each advance in 
gasoline quality has made possible the design of 
more powerful, more efficient engines for automotive 
vehicles of every kind. 

The quality of gasoline generally available at fill- 
ing stations is a big determining factor in the design 
of automobile engines for any particular year. If gas- 
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important in delivering all the 
lumber, cement, fixtures and fur- 
nishings that go into every new 
home that today gasoline is actu- 
ally one of the nation’s basie 
“building materials.” 
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oline progress should for any reason be retarded; 
progress in the entire field of automotive transporta- 
tion would suffer. But as long as refiners are able to 
supply the nation with finer fuels, the automotive 
industry will make sure that America receives the 
benefits of better transportation at lower cost. Ethyl 
Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


More power from every gallon 


of gasoline through 


ETHYL ° 


Research - Service + Products 








DEPENDABLE 
PERFORMANCE 





Sound design, expert workmanship, and 
quality materials give South Bend Lathes 
the dependable performance responsible 
for their enviable popularity. Easy to op- 
erate, efficient, capable of machining 
work to the most exacting tolerances, 
they are equally adaptable to toolroom 
and production operations. Substantial 
savings in capital investment, power con- 
sumption, floor space, and labor costs 
con ressit from their installation. 


South Bend Engine Lathes and Toolroom 
Lathes are made in five sizes, 9” to 16” 
swings. Precision Turret Lathes are avail- 
able in %” and 1” collet capacities. 

Write for free, complete Catalog 100-D. 





Lathe Builders Since 1906 


“HOW TO RUN A LATHE” 
128-page comprehensive manual on 
the operation and care of meta! work- 
ing lathes. Contains 365 illustrations. 
Practical handbook for apprentices, 
machinists, shop owners. Postpaid for 

25c in U.S. coin or stamps. 














SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS | 
535 E. Madison St., South Bend 22, Indiana | 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN sometimes be required to 
turn over to the Government excessive 
profits arising out of a contract with a 
war contractor even though you had no 
direct contract with the Government. A 
federal district court holds that the Gov- 
ernment, under its war powers, may re- 
cover excessive profits, as determined by 
the Under Secretary of War, from one 
company despite the fact that the company 
did not know its product was to be used 
under a war contract. 


+ & 2 


YOU CANNOT safely refuse to re-em- 
ploy a veteran on the ground that his re- 
instatement would displace a union of- 
ficial who has top preference under a col- 
lective-bargaining contract. A federal dis- 
trict court rules that preferential seniority 
for union officials under such a contract 
cannot prevent the rehiring of a veteran 
whose seniority, including credit for time 


‘ spent in service, is greater. 


+ + ¢ 


YOU CAN expect to pay higher prices 
for both hard and soft coal because of 
higher production costs resulting from the 
recent wage agreements in the coal in- 
dustries. Price increases allowed by the 
Office of Price Administration range from 
40 cents to $1.15 a ton for anthracite, and 
10 cents to $1.47 a ton for bituminous 
coal. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get income 
tax recognition of a partnership with your 
wife where no written partnership agree- 
ment has been signed. The U.S. Tax Court 
refuses to recognize one such partnership 
until a formal agreement is signed, even 
though the wife performed important full- 
time services. 


= > 


YOU CAN probably obtain cotton fabs 
rics from Government surpluses for mak- 
ing bags. The Civilian Production Admin- 
istration instructs the War Assets Admin- 
istration to channel about 3,500,000 yards 
of Government cotton-tent twill to selected 
bag manufacturers who can turn out sacks 
immediately. 


*& & ® 


YOU CAN sometimes get a price ad- 
justment to make up for higher production 
costs resulting from a Government wage 


order issued before you signed your war 
contract. The War Department Board of 
Contract Appeals decides that one con- 
tractor is entitled to a price adjustment for 
the difference between the wage rates in- 
cluded in the advertised specifications and 
the higher rates actually paid under a 
Government minimum-wage order before 
his contract was signed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN follow a simplified procedure 
in obtaining a license to export new tires 
for passenger cars, trucks and busses. The 
Department of Commerce’s Office of Inter- 
national Trade also allows exporters of 
penicillin to use this simplified procedure. 


¢ * © 


YOU CANNOT avoid an estate tax on 
bonds that were left in your possession by 
a deceased relative who did not clearly 
state that they were intended as a gift. In 
a case of this kind, the U.S. Tax Court 


holds that the bonds must be included in : 


the gross estate of the deceased relative, 
since they were not disposed of by a valid 
oral trust or otherwise. 


* & *&° 


‘YOU CAN disregard former price ceil- 
ings in selling certain types of hardware, 
cast and sheet-metal building materials, 
and beer-cooling and dispensing equip- 
ment. These price controls are dropped by 
the Office of Price Administration because 
of increased production. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to withhold for 
taxes a part of back wages paid to your 
employes under the Wage-Hour law. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue rules 
that such payments are subject to with- 
holding taxes. 


*+ + 


YOU CAN now use larger amounts of 
natural rubber in making rubber materials 
for repairing automobile tires. The in- 
creased percentage of rubber is permitted 
by CPA. 


+ + 


YOU CAN expect to pay more than 
heretofore when buying iron ore produced 
in the Lake Superior district. Producers in 
that area are authorized by OPA to in- 
crease their ceiling prices by 50 cents a 
gross ton. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unitep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Doing Something About the Weather! 


Tuis DEVICE has an important bearing on how cool 
someone’s going to feel some muggy summer day. 
It measures the wrinkle-resistance of fayon fabrics. 
The less a summer dress wrinkles, the better it looks 


and the cooler it seems. 


Because rayon is a man-made fiber, rayon textiles 
can be designed for coolness. The fiber diameter and 
strength, the yarn weight, as well as a fabric’s open- 


ness of weave, are all controllable over a wide range, 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


i 

| 

| 

: | 
America’s largest producer of rayon | 
| 

| 

| 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R.I.; Washington, D.C.; Wilmington, Del. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


with rayon. Finishes, too, may be engineered for sum- 


mer coolness... or winter warmth. 


Research engineers of American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, the nation’s largest producer of rayon, are 
constantly cooperating with textile makers on such 
problems... always seeking to improve the old and to 
develop new uses for rayon for men, women and 
children ... and for industry. “Doing something 


about the weather” is just one example. 


cA better way to 
buy Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is 
awarded only to fabrics 
containing CROWN* 
rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability. 






CROWN’ | 
TESTED 








In some places it takes a whole new building 


We’ve added a good many telephones 
in the last six months— something over 
1,800,000. 


But there’s more than that still to be 
done. In addition to the instruments, 
we’re putting in new switchboards, new 
cables, even new buildings in some places. 
For there never was such telephone 


growth before. 


Ie’s the biggest job the Bell System 
has ever had. But we’ll get it done, and 
in the shortest time possible. We don’t 
like to keep people waiting for telephone 


service. 
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LETTING PRICES INCREASE: 
AN END TO UNCERTAINTIES 


Assured Profit as a Stimulant for Production to Meet Shortages 


Outlook for prosperous year 
of output now that wage 
costs are largely settled 


Industry now is geared for an era of 
record peacetime production. High em- 
ployment and high activity are definitely 
assured for the next six months, and pros- 
perity is probable for at least another 
12 months. 

The basis for this outlook is found in 
the following factors: 

Threats of nation-wide strikes have 
temporarily subsided. No large work stop- 
pages are planned or expected by labor 
leaders-until after the November election. 

Wage problems are generally settled, 
so that costs are easier to calculate. The 
first wave of postwar demands for higher 
wages has begun to recede and the sec- 
ond wave is not expected until next win- 
ter. 

Material shortages are beginning to 
ease. Steel production is approaching ca- 
pacity, but the shortage in finished steel 
will not end for several months. Copper 
production is recovering after a prolonged 
strike in the mining industry. The output 
of lumber also is increasing. 

Price uncertainties are beginning to dis- 
appear now that the Government’s price 
policy is being settled. 

Profit margins are returning gradually 
to their prewar relation between costs and 
prices. This assures a higher level of profits 
generally than was established during the 
first six months of this year. 

Consumer demand shows no signs of 
subsiding. 

Each of these developments removes a 
production headache that. plagued indus- 
trial managers since the end of the war. 
Together they discount any prospects of a 
depression or a setback in the period im- 
mediately ahead. 

Underlying influences in the confi- 
dence of producers are found in these 
trends: 

Individual incomes, in the aggregate, 
promise to reach a rate of $163,000,000,000 
a year by the first half of 1947. That’s 
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better than 1945, the previous record. In- 
comes after taxes will reach an all-time 
high of $145,000,000,000. 

Personal savings are falling sharply, 
and the prospect is that, instead of saving 
$34,900,000,000, as was done in 1945, in- 


prewar production is indicated by late 
1946 and early 1947. 

Prices can be expected to rise steadily 
in the coming period. The price rise, in 
fact, already had begun before President 
Truman tangled with Congress over Gov- 





PEACHES FOR THE PRESIDENT 
... the prospect of abundance lay ahead 


dividuals will lay aside only $13,900,000,- 
000 next year. People will spend more of 
their income and save less, assuming high 
expenditure in a period of high income such 
as the present. 

Consumer spending is likely to exceed 
an annual rate of $130,600,000,000 during 
the first six months of next year. That 
provides the underpinning for record sales 
of goods now short and in heavy demand, 
such as automobiles, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners and washing machines. 

Production can be counted upon to rise 
almost in step with these other increases. 
Output of industry in June exceeded 168 
per cent of the prewar average and is con- 
tinuing to rise. A level of 183 per cent of 


ernment price policy. Goods at wholesale 
are 6.2 per cent above prices charged at the 
end of the war, with the sharpest rises oc- 
curring in the last two months. 

The general wholesale-price index is 
likely to advance another 8 to 12 per cent 
over the next 12 months, under controls, 
with the largest increases reflected in prices 
of farm crops, lumber, metals and other 
raw materials. Demand for materials, 
coupled with reduced Government subsi- 
dies, virtually assures sharp rises in these 
commodities. Without controls, a greater 
rise is to be expected. 

Living costs promise to tag after the 
rise in wholesale prices and advance by 6 
per cent or more in the next 12 months, 
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with controls. The greatest increases will 
be noted in prices of food and clothing, as- 
suming that some form of rent control is 
to be continued. The outlook is that, a year 
from now, living costs will have risen to a 
point at least 42 per cent above prewar 
levels. 

Price conditions, however, show few 
signs of developing into a runaway situa- 
tion, whether prices are controlled or not. 
Rising production will act as a- major 
brake on prices, and industrial capacity 
now is far greater, absolutely and propor- 
tionately, than in 1920, when the pattern 
of postwar boom and bust was experi- 
enced. 

Relaxation of price controls, in fact, 
may bring back lower-priced models in 
some lines. A check in the Midwest, whére 
, wide range of products is turned out, in- 
dicates that many industries are planning 
to return to standard models instead of 
concentrating on luxury types, as they 
have been doing. Standard models would 
sell at higher than prewar prices, but lower 
than de luxe brands. 

A plumbing-supply manufacturer in IIli- 
nois offers a case in point. His standard 
valve was under a ceiling of $2, which, with 
increased costs, made the margin of profit 
very slender. This manufacturer virtually 
stopped making the standard valve, and, 
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instead, concentrated on an extra-quality 
valve selling at $5. The high-quality prod- 
uct yielded a high profit. Nevertheless, the 
concern now plans volume production of 
the standard model to sell at $2.50 instead 
of the prewar $2. 

Similar trends are expected in a wide 
range of other products. De luxe model 
automobiles, for example, may share pro- 
duction lines with standard types. Sport 
shirts now on store shelves marked at $6 
to $20 may give way to types that sell for 
$4 to $5, where, before the war, the cheaper 
models were priced at $2.50 to $3.50. This 
type of planning is reported to apply to 
lawn mowers, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and a host of other products. 

Production bottlenecks also are, ex- 
pected to be broken with forthcoming price 
adjustments. Many products have been 
held up by lack of vital parts. Electric re- 
frigerators lack motors, automobiles have 
no bumpers, tire manufacturers can’t get 
enough tire cord, garmentmakers run into 
a shortage of linings—the list of com- 
plaints is almost endless. 

Price disparities are at the bottom of 
many of these shortages. Higher profits 
from other lines“of cotton goods, for ex- 
ample, were responsible for the shortages 
of tire cord and suit linings. Since finishing 
lumber yields a higher return, output of 


construction lumber declined. Now condi- 
tions are returning whereby prices can be 
adjusted to promote production of urgent- 
ly needed supplies and parts. 

Adjustments will be made at higher 
prices, but production lines will start to 
operate. Some manufacturers contemplate 
increases of 15 to 20 per cent in the prices 
of standard products, with a few going as 
far as 25 per cent. 

Retail supplies of goods, however, are 
not to increase suddenly. Trade associa- 
tions, manufacturers and Government offi- 
cials are inclined to doubt reports of 
hoarded stocks, withheld for price ad- 
vances. This is believed to be true to some 
extent in textile products, but delivery of 
most other items is being delayed by 
other difficulties. 

Some manufacturers, in fact, are run- 
ning into credit problems because of their 
inability to finish their goods. Since they 
are making few or no sales, they can show 
little income. Lack of income, in turn, im- 
pairs their credit standing, making it more 
difficult to pay for the parts they need. 
Furthermore, the working-capital position 
of most concerns will not permit any long 
period of hoarding. 

The demand for durable goods—auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, washing machines— 
is so great that they cannot become plenti- 
ful for consumers in any short period. 
They move from dealer to buyer almost as 
fast as they are delivered. Production of 
soft goods, such as clothing, and of smaller 
items, like alarm clocks and kitchen uten- 
sils, however, is at a level that promises 
a relatively early end to scarcities. 

Inventory building is another deter- 
rent to retail supplies. Inventories today 

















—Darling in New York Herald Tribune 
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are very low in relation to the demand for 
goods, and, if the prewar position is to be 
restored, an increase of $15,600,000,000 in 
inventories is indicated. That would re- 
quire a major part of early output. How- 
ever, inventories may be kept below pre- 
war levels, particularly in the light of ex- 
perience that followed the first World War. 

At the moment, this inventory situation 
is reported: 

Durable-goods manufacturers, as a 
whole, have increased inventories -by 6 
per cent since the end of World War II. 

Iron and steel inventories are up by 
only 2 per cent. 

Other metals «in inventory have ad- 
vanced by 9 per cent. 

Machinery manufacturers have added 9 
per cent to inventories. 

Automobile-industry inventories are up 
29 per cent from the wartime levels. 

Transportation-equipment makers have 
added $ per cent to inventories. 

Nondurable manufacturers as a group 
have increased inventories by 9 per cent. 

Textile mills have scored the largest ad- 
vance in inventories, with a 33 per cent 
rise in stocks. 

Food products in processors’ inventories 
have increased by only 1 per cent. 

Chemical plants have added 5 per cent 
inventories. 

Wholesale houses have increased in- 
ventory stocks’ by 17 per cent since war’s 
end. 

Retailers also have added 17 per cent 
to inventories. 

These official estimates do not add 
up to excessive industry buying. In rela- 
tion to the volume of orders for finished 
goods, inventories, in fact, still are low. 
Indications are that inventory building 
will claim a large portion of current pro- 
duction for the next 12 months. Pipe lines 
from producer to consumer were drained 
by wartime and postwar shortages and 
must be filled before trade channels ap- 
proach a return to normal. There are few 
signs in the current situation to indicate a 
repetition of the inventory inflation that 
took place in 1920 or 1937. 

A “buyers’ strike” is talked about as a 
possible development to nip the develop- 
ing trade boom in the bud. There really is 
no such thing as a “buyers’ strike.” There 
are periods when people are priced out of 
markets or when people decide that they 
prefer to save their money or to spend it on 
some product other than the one they re- 
gard as too high priced. At present, many 
people feel that the cost of building a house 
is too high and they are deferring their 
building plans. Others, however, are ready 
to pay, so that a building boom is getting 
under way. It may meet resistance if price 
rises persist. 

Likewise, there is some evidence that 
many people think that the prices now 
charged for automobiles and for other 
goods are higher than they would like to 
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pay. This type of resistance is appearing 
here and there, but for every buyer who 
backs away from a purchase, there are 
many more ready to buy at existing prices. 
Retail trade, in fact, is running at a record 
level for this time of year. 


Construction is the key industry in any 


prolonged period of postwar prosperity. 
Building, other than war building, was de- 
layed for nearly 4 years. There are official 
estimates that between 5 and 10 years of 
near-record construction will be required to 
fill normal demands and to make up the 
backlog. But, if there is resistance to build- 
ing prices, then, at some time within the 
next year or two, the construction industry, 
including its material suppliers, may face a 
price shakedown. 





Any reverse to the present upward 
trends, however, appears now to be some 
months away—how many depends upon 
how rapidly prices rise and how inclined 
the buying public is to resist that rise. The 
years of war, followed by a year of disturb- 
ance in labor relations, have produced a 
backlog of demand, supported by a volume 
of current income, that appears to under- 
write a rather long period of high-level 
prosperity. During that period, it is prob- 
able that industry’s profits will be high, 
that employment will be high and that 
living standards in this country will reach 
a level not approached before. Any set- 
back within the next year or two is ex- 
pected to be a temporary setback that 
would be followed by another rise. 


—U.S.D.A. 


CUSTOMERS READY TO BUY 
e « » more money will leave their pockets 





—Ford News Service 


AUTOMOBILES READY FOR MARKET 
e « - producers’ headaches were disappearing 
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Prospect of More Food 
For the Nation’s Tables 


Increased Supplies of Beef, Pork, Butter and Grain 
When Producers Know How Much Money They Can Expect 


Belief of distributors that 
end of restrictions will kill 
black markets, scarcities 


Chicago, Iil. 

The food situation should get back to 
something nearer normal within a rela- 
tively few days or weeks, with price-control 
policy settled. 

In this center of the food industry, the 
attitude is one of restrained optimism. 
There has been much sentiment for an end 
to price restrictions of all kinds as a means 
of destroying black markets and reopening 

“normal channels of processing and distri- 
bution. Barring that, however, the price 
changes that now will occur are regarded 
as helpful. 

Farmers are expected to start moving 

food to market on a near-normal basis 
within a very short time. Once it becomes 
clear what prices they can expect, these 
farmers will resume the delivery to market 
of many items that have been withheld 
because of price-control uncertainties. 
. Big packers of meat are hopeful that 
they will be able to get more nearly their 
share of livestock now that they can pass 
on, through higher prices, their increased 
costs of buying and selling. These packers 
were being squeezed out of the market by 
black-market operators. 

Distributors are a little more optimistic 
over the prospect that food will move back 
into regular channels and away from black- 
markets. They may be overly optimistic, 
but there should be some improvement. 

When it comes to the individual con- 
sumer’s chances of obtaining food, the 
prospects appear to shape up like this: 

Beef supplies should improve rapidly. 
Marketing of beef dried up during the dis- 
cussion in Congress of ending price con- 
trols. Farmers withheld their cattle in the 
hope of obtaining better prices later. As 
soon as a new market price is established, 
cattle again will begin to move into the 
stockyards. The beef that can be bought 
in the stores will not be of the highest 
quality, after a month or so. That is be- 
cause the supply of corn-fed cattle will be 
exhausted soon after the first rush to 
market. Most cattle, after that, will be fat- 
tened on grass. 

Feeding of grain to cattle is to be dis- 
couraged because of the demand for food 
for the U.S. and foreign countries. Pros- 
pects are for a near-normal movement of 
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grass-fed cattle to market, assuring the 
country of sufficient beef, even though it 
will not be of the highest quality. 
Ranges and farms of the country now 
are feeding large numbers of cattle. The 
supply is estimated at 79,000,000 head, or 
about 9,000,000 more than is considered 
normal for these days. However, many cat- 
tlemen are expected to move cautiously in 
their marketing, in hopes of better prices 
late this year or in 1947, Recently, the 


Grain will become more plentiful, with 
heavy marketing from the new crop due 
before long. Storage facilities are inade- 
quate for the huge crop, and this means 
early movement into the hands of live- 
stock feeders and faster fulfillment of com- 
mitments for export. A bumper wheat crop 
now is being harvested, and prospects are 
for another billion-bushel yield, the third 
in three years. 

The prospect of a generally improved 
meat situation also is to be accompanied 
by more adequate supplies of some other 
types of food. 

Butter situation is due for some im- 
provement, but it will be a year or more 
before housewives can buy in quantities 
that approach normal. A more favorable 
price situation will increase supplies slight- 
ly in the next few weeks, but butter will 
not be an above-the-counter commodity 
for a long‘time. Butterfat has been going 





LONESOME MEAT 





—Acme 


+ » » were most packers too optimistic? 


price trend for livestock has been down- 
ward, and cattle raisers who can afford to 
hold back are likely to do so on the assump- 
tion that an upward turn is likely later. 
Pork supplies, likewise, should show 
rapid improvement. Shipments to market 
are expected to return to normal early in 
July. In the last days of June, hog receipts 
in Chicago were less than half of normal, 
while the run of cattle was just about half 
normal, Later in the year, pork probably 
will be in short supply, because farmers 
have the smallest pig crop since 1940. 
Lamb and mutton supplies are ex- 
pected to dry up in July, following recent 
heavy shipments to market. Farmers have 
been marketing sheep and lambs freely in 
recent weeks because a feeder subsidy was 
due to expire on June 30. Marketing 
should return to normal after a few weeks 


of shortages. 


heavily into ice cream and other foods, 
rather than butter, but higher prices are 
expected to make production of butter 
more attractive. 

Milk will continue abundant, according 
to all signs. 

Poultry stocks have been depleted 
somewhat by the rush to buy during the 
meat shortage, but supplies generally should 
be good for the rest of the year. 

Eggs and fish will be available in suffi- 
cient quantities to meet demands for some 
time. An egg shortage can be expected, 
however, when output falls off in winter. 

All in all, when pricing uncertainties are 
cleared up, the many food shortages that 
have prevailed while the fate of price con- 
trols was being determined should end. A 
nation that lately has been on shorter ra- 
tions than at any time during the war is: 
due to start eating well again. 
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STEEL: PRODUCTION BOTTLENECK 


Strike-Caused Loss of 13,000,000 Tons Slowing Output of Goods 


Supplies of basic metal 
expected to lag behind 
demand until mid-1947 


The big production bottleneck during 
the next few months is to be the critical 
shortage of steel, easily the mest impor- 
tant of all materials that go into the 
things that people want to buy. 

Strikes in the last six months have cost 
this country something over 13,000,000 
tons of vitally needed steel. That is more 
than all Russia can produce in a whole 
year. It is enough for all the steel in 1,000,- 
000 small homes, with a washing machine 
and stove for each, plus 1,700,000 automo- 
biles, 50,000,000 one-quart tin cans and 
all the bale ties made for farmers in the 
last nine years. 

This loss, by official estimate, is more 
than 16 per cent of the steel production 
hoped for during 1946. Further, it is a 
loss that cannot be made up, because 
there were no large inventories upon which 
to draw. 

Thus, the levels to be reached in the 
production boom now = starting will be 
related to the steel situation more than 
to any other. The lumber situation is eas- 
ing. Copper supplies are tight, but may 
ease with recent labor agreements. Labor 
is adequate in most lines. However, steel 
inventories are not only extremely low but 
badly out of balance. Steel, therefore, is 
to set the pace for industry. 

Allocation of steel to the most essential 
users, demanded in many quarters, has 
been headed off by the steel industry, 
which feared such a program would in- 
terfere with production schedules and delay 
recovery. Instead, the Civilian Production 
Administration is authorizing producers of 
a few of the most critically needed items 
to place priority orders for steel. How- 
ever, only 24 items, mostly farm ma- 
chinery, are on the list as eligible for this 
aid. Other users of steel are to scramble 
for the short supply. 

The results of the steel shortage now 
are being felt throughout industry by pro- 
ducers of all sorts of goods, from homes 
for veterans to gaskets for cars. The ex- 
periences of harassed producers related be- 
low are only examples. Some of them can 
be multiplied hundreds of times. 

A large manufacturer of farm machinery 
has more than 1,000 tractors nearly fin- 
ished, but held up for weeks for lack of a 
relatively small volume of steel. His nor- 
mal supply source is unable to serve him, 
and other suppliers tell him that they are 
taking on no new customers. Meanwhile, 
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his badly needed tractors gather dust in 
the factory. This and examples like it 
mean, among other things, that the U.S. 
will have to continue longer to feed the 
rest of the world, rather than help it feed 
itself by sending farm machinery. 

More than 100 new homes in a housing 
development in a Midwestern city have 
stood unoccupied now for weeks. The 
builder has been unable to get pressure 
pipe to finish them. That is just a sample. 
There are thousands of other homes held 
up for metal roofing, guttering, down- 
spouts, valleys for roofs or other building 
materials that require steel. 





Ae Toledo manufacturer who is an im- 
portant supplier for a number of manu- 
facturers has been unable to get any steel 
for the last month. He can expect no more 
than 100 tons in July to meet his minimum 
need of 500 tons. His custemers, and those 
of hundreds of others like him, are going 
begging for the steel they need to make 
consumer goods. 

Tin-mill products now are another im- 
portant casualty of the steel shortage. 
Thus, only 112,000 tons of tin plate could 
be allotted to foreign countries to meet 
their minimum need of more than 300,000 
tons, required mostly for canning foods. 
What this is to mean abroad is a wastage 
of food needed by starving millions. 

In this country, all but 15 per cent of 
the tin-mill products for domestic use has 
been allotted to the food and pharmaceu- 
tical industries. That may not mean 


enough tin plate to avoid wastage of food 
entirely in the U.S. and it leaves little 
tin plate, terneplate and tin-mill black 
plate for other users. | 

Galvanized sheet is another casualty. 
With a practical capacity of about 135,000 
to 140,000 tons a month, production was 
cut to 67,000 tons in February by the steel 
strike. In April it had risen to 130,000 
tons, but the coal strike sent it spinning 
again. The effects are to be felt in fur- 
naces, water heaters, agricultural ma- 
chinery and many other items. 

Producers of all durable goods are feel- 
ing the pinch in the same way. The short- 


" —iahenenitioual Harvester 
WHERE STEEL IS NEEDED: Machinery on the farm 
. ». many producers were pinched by the shortage 


age is to show up in delays in the ap- 
pearance of refrigerators, ranges, sewing 
machines, kitchen and bathroom cabinets 
and innumerable other items. 

Prospects, meanwhile, for holding the 
steel output at the high level it now has 
regained are doubtful. Metallurgical coal 
and coke are scarce. ‘Pig iron is critically 
short. Only 2,220,000 tons of pig iron were 
produced during May, half as much as in 
March. And there is a dwindling supply 
of scrap, the use of which reduces the 
amount of pig iron and coal needed per 
ton of steel. 

Steel supplies thus promise to fall far 
short of demand during this third quarter 
and the shortage will plague producers 


* only a little less severely in the final quar- 


ter of 1946. After that, the steel supply is 
expected to be inadequate in relation to 
over-all demand for another six months. 
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What Atom Bomb Means to U.S:.: 
Revision of Plans for Defense 


Hiroshima and Nagasaki as Examples of Vulnerability of Cities 


Impetus for trend toward 
industrial decentralization 
and regional self-sufficiency 


What an atomic bomb can do to a mod- 
ern U.S. city and the effect that bomb has 
on its human victims now is pictured off- 
cially for the first time by a detailed survey 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki in Japan. This 
picture shows that some stories about the 
atomic bomb are myths. Others are not. 

The Japanese experience is revealing to 
Americans. City dwellers in particular 
have much to learn from what the Jap- 
anese endured. Civilians may learn little 
from the Bikini experiment, where the 
Army and Navy will profit most from 
closely guarded facts on which to base 
new weapons and tactics. The Hiroshima- 
Nagasaki record, on the other hand, is a 
guide to what civilians will face and what 
they can do for protection if threatened 
with atomic attack. 

An official account of that record is 
given to you in the text section (page 63) 
of this issue of The United States News. 
The meaning of the record, related as 
much as it can be to American civilian 
problems in another war, is outlined here. 

A city hit by an atomic bomb turns 
out to be much the same as any other 
thoroughly bombed-out place. The bomb 





siidemadional News Service 
GAUGES: TO TEST THE BLAST 
Many methods will be used... 
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at Hiroshima destroyed only about one 
fourth as much of the city as was burned 
out at Tokyo in one fire raid there. At 
Nagasaki, where an even more powerful 
atomic bomb was employed, about 1.8 
square miles was devastated, compared 
with the 16 square miles burned in the 
Tokyo raid. At first people were told one 
atomic bomb could wipe out any city in 
a minute.and was equal to thousands of 
bomb loads. Final results show that an 
atomic bomb has the effect of 210 B-29s 
each unloading 10 tons of high-explosive 
bombs on the city at once. 

This means that a U.S. city fearing an 
atomic-bomb attack would prepare to de- 
fend itself in the same way it would pre- 
pare for fire bombs or ordinary explosives, 
rather than in some new, fantastic way. 














—Acme 
CAMERAS: TO MAKE RECORDS 
e.. on Bikini, to gather the facts ... 


However, the defense problem resulting 
from the possible atomic attack of the 
future, with several, or several hundred, 
atomic bombs striking a place at once, 
cannot be estimated now. Twenty bombs 
of the type dropped at Nagasaki would 
destroy all of Manhattan, if all achieved 
the same effect. Three hundred Nagzsaki 
bombs would destroy all of New York’s six 
boroughs, containing 7,492,000 people. On 
the same basis, alt of Washington would 
be wiped off the map with 60 bombs; 
Chicago with 200; Detroit with 135. 


Near the target area. What can be 
told is how a typical city, its people and 
its surrounding territory would fare if 
one, or only two or three atomic bombs let 
go. On that basis the picture is this: 

Casualties would be high in the average 
crowded U.S. city. About 160,000 would 
be killed outright if a bomb hit in New 
York City, where there are twice as many 
people per square mile as were present in 
Hiroshima. Four other major U.S. cities 
have more people per square mile than did 
the Japanese city. The only practical way 
to avoid large-scale loss of life from even 
one bomb would appear to be evacuation of 
the greater part of these big cities’ peoples, 
or going underground to an extent and 
depth not approached up to this time. 

Man-made canyons of tall buildings 
might contain some of the atomic blast. 
Hills, in a city like San Francisco, for in- 
stance, would confine the bomb’s worst ef- 
fects to the valley in which it fell. 

Some people would survive in any 
sizable city, however. Even at the very 
center of the explosion, the people under 
concrete and earth shelters would have a 
chance to escape injury. A mile away from 
the blast, a good many people probably 
would escape outright death. 

But nearly everyone within a two to 
three-mile radius would suffer injuries, 
such as burns from radiant heat. “These 
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“flash burns” caused 20 per cent of the 
casualties in Japan. At a greater distance, 
clothing or any other shielding agent, even 
a tree leaf, would save the skin it covered 
from flash burns. 

Radiation of rays, which are on the or- 
der of X rays, would account for another 


20 per cent of the explosion’s victims. . 


These rays are the one new element intro- 
duced by atomic bombs, compared with 
other types of explosives. They kill out- 
right anything that is close enough, and 
cause violent sickness to more distant vic- 
tims. Their exact killing range is not yet 
known. Apparently persons more than a 
mile away from the explosion have a 
chance to survive, even if exposed to the 
rays’ full effect. Those five miles away 
apparently are affected little. 

Radiation disease, so far as is known 
today, does this to a typical victim: Several 
days after exposure, he gets weak and list- 
less. If he absorbed enough of the rays, he 
usually dies in a comparatively short time. 
Most of the known radiation cases de- 
veloped violent illness several weeks after 
exposure. Then, appetite fell off, sore 
throat appeared, followed by a high fever. 
If the fever subsided, most patients usually 
felt well again in a short time with no ap- 
parent lasting effects, 

Increased sterility in the surviving radi- 
ation cases is marked. This loss of repro- 
ductive powers apparently is a temporary 
condition lasting about three months in 
the known cases. Not for a period of years 
will scientists know the full damage to re- 
productive powers due to radiation disease. 

Pregnant women are greatly affected by 
exposure to the atomic rays. Up to 6,500 
feet away from the Hiroshima blast preg- 
nant women suffered miscarriages or pre- 
mature births in all known cases. In the 
group between 6,500 and 10,000 feet from 
the blast, about one third of the pregnant 
women exposed have had apparently nor- 
mal children since the explosion. 

Persons outside the blast area would 
have to fight the fires and take care of the 
injured. Most people within two or three 
miles of the explosion probably would be 
unable to think straight or take any ef- 
fective action by themselves. 

Electricity, telephones, street cars and 
other public utilities probably could be put 
back in use on at least a limited basis 
within a day or two, wherever devastation 
was not complete. 


Water supplies probably would be fit . 


for use at once. If the city reservoir were 
located underground it might escape all 
damage. 

Suburban dwellers, far from the cen- 
ter of the city, might find their homes de- 
stroyed and themselves subjected to pos- 
sible injury by an atomic blast in the 
downtown section. A brick house five or six 
miles from the center of the explosion 
would be caved in, under certain condi- 
tions. A wooden house eight miles away 
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BIKINI: BEFORE THE ATOM TEST 
«+. twenty bombs would destroy all of Manhattan 


would be destroyed or seriously damaged. 
Few buildings in the U.S. would stand up 
near an atomic explosion, possibly no more 
than stood up in Japan. Those built of 
earthquake-resistant materials, such as 
may be found in California, might survive 
the blast. 

People in the country nearby appar- 
ently would suffer no direct harm from an 
atomic bombing of the city. The danger of 
undergoing a deadly rain of radioactive 
particles from the dust blown out of the 
city is the subject of investigation at Biki- 
ni now. Farmers and others on the out- 
skirts of the Japanese cities apparently 
suffered no ill effects when Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki were hit. 

One atomic bomb thus could kill 
thousands of people, completely devastate 
an area of from one to four miles in its 
immediate area. It could not destroy any 
large city in one minute, as once was 


claimed. However, the power of just one 
bomb, and the threat of hundreds, is 
enough to indicate many changes are 
necessary to protect the U.S. if the possi- 
bility of an atomic attack arises. These 
changes would include large-scale evacua- 
tion of cities, with people moved quickly 
and according to enforced regulations; re- 
arrangement of urban areas to make each 
section of the nation as nearly self-suffi- 
cient as possible; decentralization of indus- 
try so that no one attack could destroy all 
facilities for making essential products. 
The ability to retaliate may prove to 
be the only really effective defense in the 
end. This means having armed forces pre- 
pared and protected so they can detect 
approaching atomic missiles, destroy them 
and launch a retaliatory fleet at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The Army and Navy are 
getting more facts in the experiments at 
Bikini on which to build such forces. 
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KEY TO ‘46 POLITICAL CAMPAIGN: 
DEMOCRATS’ BACKLOG OF VOTES 


Solid and Near-Solid States and Big-City Backing for Party in Power 


Claim that 201 ‘sure’ -2ats 
in House will prevent a 
turnover next November 


The Democrats are going into the im- 
portant November elections with enough 
congressional seats in sight to put them 
within reach of retaining control of the 
House of Representatives. These seats are 
in the solid and near-solid Democratic 
States and in the industrial areas—one, a 
rural source; the other, urban. 

This combination has a vital bearing 
upon the outcome of the election. It gives 
the Democrats reason to hope that they 
will win elections as long as the alliance 
can be held together. It gives them a 
backlog of votes with which to enter not 
only this congressional election, but the 
presidential election of 1948. 

Election picture. As the situation 
stands now, the Democrats are confident 
they will win 186 congressional seats in the 
18 solid and near-solid Democratic States 
and in the nation’s 10 biggest cities. To 
this figure, they add 15 other seats in the 
industrial areas cf smaller cities. 

Thus, the Democrats approach the elec- 
tion counting 201 seats as definitely an- 
chored to their side. They need 218 to re- 
elect Speaker Sam Rayburn as the pre- 
siding officer of the House and to organize 
the House committees. If they should fail 
to win the additional 17 seats, Representa- 
tive Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massachu- 
setts, the Republican leader, will become 
the next Speaker, and the Republicans will 
dominate the House committees. 

But the Democrats figure that they 
have 33 States in which to pick up the 17 
seats. They could lose 23 of the 241 seats 
they now hold and still have the 218. That 
would be a 9 per cent loss in Democratic 
strengta. The usual midterm election 
slump costs the party in power from 5 to 
20 per cent of its membership. Given fair 
sailing and no economic upset before 
November, the Democrats believe they 
can hold the House. No signs of a revolt 
of voters against the “ins” has shown up 
yet in the primaries. 

The 201 seats which the Democrats 
regard as their bedrock claims are sprinkled 
across 31 States, although most of them 
are bunched in 18 States and 10 cities. 

Eighteen States. The 18 solid and 
near-solid Democratic States are regarded 
by the Democrats as certain to produce 


18 


126 House members for them. Either by 
their voting history or by the degree of 
Democratic control, those States have a 
tight affiliation with the party. 
The Solid South. Ten of these States are 
in the solidly Democratic South. They 
have a total of 95 House members. Not 
since the religious bitterness of the 1928 


give the Republicans any great gains in 
House membership. The States are dom- 
inantly Democratic, although each of the 
three has certain areas that are his- 
torically Republican. Not even the Hoover 
sweep of 1928 altered the usual ratio of 
two Republicans to eight Democratic mem- 
bers in Tennessee, although that election 





The Democratic Campaign Chart 


Below are the seats that the Democrats expect to hold without any great fight 
in November if no economic catastrophe occurs: 


Total in South, solidly 


Democratic seats 
in the Solid South: 


Solidly Democratic 
outside the South: 
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battle between Herbert Hoover and Alfred 
E. Smith died away has any of these 
States sent a Republican to the House. 
In 1928, North Carolina elected two Re- 
publicans and Virginia three. Four of 
these vanished with the 1930 election. 
The fifth, in Virginia, went out in 1932. 

Since then, the 10 Southern States have 
sent a solid Democratic delegation to the 
House regularly. Only reapportionment has 
altered the number of Democrats from 
those States. During the 1930s, the South 
had 93.members. Now, with a larger popu- 
lation, it has 95. 

The Border States of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Oklahoma provide the basis for 
a Democratic claim to 22 seats. Maryland, 
West Virginia and Missouri, which also 
are listed usually as Border States, are 
placed among the industrial States for the 
purposes of this study. 

It takes a major upheaval of the voters 
in Kentucky, Tennessee and Oklahoma to 


trimmed down the Democratic ratio in 
Oklahoma and gave Kentucky more Re- 
publican than Democratic members. 

In the last nine elections, the low point 
of Democratic representation from these 
three States has been 15 of their 29 mem- 
bers, in 1928. The high point in the nine 
elections was 25 of their 27 members 
(reapportionment having ‘altered the 
total) in 1932, with the first Roosevelt 
sweep. Tennessee sent its regular pair of 
Republicans that year. But both Ken- 
tucky and Oklahoma sent solidly Demo- 
cratic delegations. Of the 27 members from 
the three States, 22 now are Democrats. 

Other solidly Democratic States. Five 
other States now have solidly Democratic 
delegations to both the. Senate and the 
House. These are Arizona, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Rhode Island and Utah. They 
have nine House members, two more than 
they had during the 1930s. 

Of the five States, Arizona, alone, was 
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—Harris & Ewing 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
... with fair sailing, the ‘‘ins’’ could hold their position 


Democratic prior to the Roosevelt era. It 
has been steadily Democratic through both 
the Hoover and the Roosevelt periods. The 
four other States turned solidly Demo- 
cratic in 1932, and, with but one deviation, 
have been unvaryingly Democratic ever 
since. Rhode Island elected two Repub- 
lican House members in 1938, but swung 
back into the Democratic ranks in 1940. 

The biggest cities. The 60 seats that 
the Democrats count as certain from the 
nation’s 10 biggest cities are fewer than 
they have had from those cities in any 
year since 1930. The last time Democratic 
winners fell below 60 was in 1928, when 





powerful Republican organizations were 
flourishing in four of these cities. 

The nine States in which the 10 big- 
gest cities are located hold seven other 
seats, in smaller industrial cities, that the 
Democrats count as their own in the next 
election. That adds up to 67 Democrats 
from New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, California, Ohio, Maryland, 
Missouri and Massachusetts. 

In 1942, the Democrats, experiencing 
their greatest slump since the Roosevelt 
era of politics opened, had 77 seats from 
these nine States. In 1930, before the 
Roosevelt era, they had 71 seats, four more 





—Wide World 


MINORITY LEADER MARTIN, MAJORITY LEADER RAYBURN 
. «No political earthquake was in sight 
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than they are counting as certain for the 
election ahead. In 1928, when Republican 
organizations were riding high in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Detroit, the 
Democrats got only 47 members from 
those States. But the Vare machine has 
perished in Philadelphia since then. Others 
have died elsewhere. And the Kelly organ- 
ization has risen in Chicago. 

Even in 1928, however, the Democrats 
got two seats in Boston, and a third outside 
Boston in Massachusetts. They got four 
seats in Baltimore. They got two seats in 
Cleveland and a third in other Ohio indus- 
trial areas. That is the minimum of their 
expectations in those areas this year. They 
now have four seats in Massachusetts, five 
in Maryland and six in Ohio. In 1942, they 
dropped to four each in Massachusetts and 
Maryland, and three in Ohio. 

In New York, the Democrats now hold 
22 seats, 20 in New York City and 2 from 
upstate. These represent the minimum of 
their expectations there. It is the smallest 
figure they have held since 1928. Even in 
1928, they had 20 New York City members 
and 3 from upstate. 

Chicago. The Democrats count nine 
Chicago seats as certain, barring unfore- 
seen crack-ups. In the slump of 1942, they 
dropped to seven members from that area, 
which was the lowest number they had 
had since 1928. In those days, before the 
Kelly organization grew into great power, 
they had six members from Chicago. They 
have 11 from Illinois now. 

Philadelphia and Pittsburgh add up to 
eight members. Those are the bedrock ex- 
pectations of the Democrats in Pennsyl- 
vania. They have 15 members from that 
State now. In the slump of 1942 the Demo- 
cratic seats dropped to 14, which was the 
lowest point they had reached since the 
party attained real power in that State 
in 1934, 

Detroit. The Democrats are looking to 
Detroit for five members. That is the figure 
to which each of the last two midterm 
elections has sent them in Michigan. In 
every midterm election since 1932, they 
have lost members in Michigan, and have 
won back from one to three seats in each 
presidential year since that time. They 
now have six members from Michigan. 

Los Angeles accounts for eight Demo- 
cratic members. And the bottom of Demo- 
cratic hopes in California is eight seats. 
That is just half as many members as 
they now have from that State, and three 
fewer seats than they have held at any 
time since the start of the Roosevelt era. 

St. Louis. Missouri is in the dual posi- 
tion of being a Border State geographically 
—as is Maryland—but also of holding one 
of the nation’s 10 biggest cities. St. Louis 
accounts for two Democratic seats. The 
Kansas City area and the rest of Missouri 
hold three other Democratic seats. The 
Democrats’ expectation from that State is 
five seats. This is the same number they 
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held in the slump of 1942, and the lowest 
they have had from that State in the last 
nine elections. Even in 1928, the Demo- 
crats held six seats in Missouri. 

For the nine States that hold the 10 
biggest cities, 67 House memberships rep- 
resent the smallest Democratic éxpecta- 
tion. The average since, and. including, 
1928 has been 100 seats, plus. ; 

A minimum of eight seats is claimed 
by the Democrats in six other States. This 
is exactly the number of seats that the 
Democrats held in those States in 1928, 
and only half the number that they hold 
there now. It is about a third of their nine- 
election average from Indiana, Montana, 
New Jersey, Washington, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin. 

Indianapolis and Gary are expected to 
furnish two Democratic members. Mon- 
tana has sent at least one Democratic 
member ever since 1928. The Democrats 
held two seats in New Jersey in 1928; they 
hold two today. 

Seattle is expected to supply at least one 
from Washington. The Democrats held one 
seat there in 1928 and 1930. The fewest 
they have had since was three seats. They 
have four now. West Virginia is another 
Border State, but in 1928 the Democrats 
held only one seat there. The lowest num- 
bers they have held since were two seats 
in 1930, and three in 1942. They have five 
now. Milwaukee is counted upon for at 
least one seat in Wisconsin. The Demo- 
crats have two members from Milwaukee 
now. 

In the big cities, the 1928 comparisons 
do not tell the full story. The liaison be- 
tween the industrial North and the rural 
Democratic areas has grown up since 1928. 
The Democrats can look complacently 
toward the 186 seats from the solid and 
near-solid States. Only a political upheaval 
of major proportions could jar them loose. 
No such political earthquake seems in 
prospect. 

But the conflicting interests of the two 
groups are tending to drive them apart. 
The big fear of Robert E. Hannegan, 
President Truman’s political general, is 
that Southern members of Congress, work- 
ing through their coalition with Republi- 
cans, will drive through legislation that 
will alienate the labor vote in the indus- 
trial North. Labor does not have to vote 
for Republican candidates to lose the key 
election seats for the Democrats. It simply 
has to stay away from the polls. 

Invariably, the vote falls off in midterm 
elections. That is why the Democrats and 
the Political Action Committee are direct- 
ing their chief efforts toward getting out 
the vote. But PAC will be less enthusiastic 
if the Democrats, including the President, 
do not support the program of labor. 

The key to the election is the urban- 
rural alliance. If it cracks up, the 17 seats 
needed by the Democrats in addition to 
their “sure” seats, might be hard to win. 
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Trend of War-Plant Sales: 
Advantage to Large Firms 


Ability of Big Companies to Run Giant Operations 
Started by the Government in Metals and Rubber 


Disposal of some chemical 
factories to smaller buyers 
to meet need for fertilizer 


The big industrial plants built by the 
Government during the war now are be- 
ginning to pass into private hands. Al- 
though less than a third of the Govern- 
ment’s $11,500,000,000 investment in fac- 
tories has been offered for sale, a definite 
disposal pattern is emerging. Big plants are 
being sold to large corporations. Smaller 
interests are not able to handle them. 

Steel-plant sales show what is taking 
place. The two largest integrated plants 
built by the Government are going to 
United States Steel Corp., the largest pri- 
vate steel producer in the country. 

One is-the $202,500,000 plant at Geneva, 
Utah. Administration officials had hoped to 
sell this plant to Western interests, but any 
buyer faced a problem of finding a 
market for Geneva’s huge and spe- 
cialized output. U.S. Steel plans to 
integrate this production with an- 
other plant in California. The Gov- 
ernment plant is going for $47,- 
500,000, and the corporation plans to 
add $18,000,000 worth of new equip- 
ment at Geneva and $25,000,000 in 
the California plant. 

The other plant, purchased by a 
U.S. Steel subsidiary, was an opera- 
tion near Pittsburgh, Pa., built at a 
cost of $123,500,000. It had every- 
thing but coke ovens near by. 

Other steel plants yet to be sold 
offer similar advantages for the com- 
panies that operated them during the 
war. At Houston, Tex., for instance, 
the Government’s pig-iron and fin- 
ishing plants are completely separate 
from the nearby private plant. But 
the two operations trade pig iron and 
steel ingots. Any buyer except Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co. would have to 
ship pig iron out of Houston and 
ship in steel ingots. 

Similarly, with no exception, all 
the $117,000,000 worth of blast fur- 
naces built by the Government are 
located next to steel works that can 
use their output at a saving. Other 
companies will be at a disadvantage 
in bidding for these furnaces. 

Synthetic rubber. The Govern- 
ment’s 44 plants constitute almost 
the whole of this new industry. 
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None of these factories has yet been sold, 
but the specialized plants will be offered 
soon. One synthetic which resists oil and 
chemical damage was in production by 
du Pont before the war, and du Pont is 
the only likely buyer for the Government’s 
$38,000,000 plant. Another rubber, which 
holds air well, is made from petroleum 
products. The two Government plants are 
operated by Standard Oil companies, and 
probably will be bought by them. 

The bulk of the Government’s invest- 
ment is in plants making general-purpose 
rubber, and some of these will be sold later. 
Not all of them will be needed to supply 
peacetime needs. The new owners in this 
industry probably will be large chemical, 
oil and rubber companies that operated 
such plants during the war. 

Pipe lines. The Government’s two big 
pipe lines—the Big Inch and the Little 
Inch—carried crude and refined oil from 
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Texas to New York. Only a large oil com- 
pany could use their capacity alone. But 
War Assets Administration hopes to find, 
in bids just submitted, three or four 
smaller companies which, together, can 
use these lines. 

Aluminum. To put competition into 
this industry, the Government has leased, 
as well as sold, big plants to the Reynolds 
and Kaiser interests. The expected result 
is that the Aluminum Co. of America, 
which produced all of the nation’s alu- 


- minum before the war, now is to own less 


than half of the metal-making plants, but 
neither of the buyers can be classed as a 
small enterprise. 

Magnesium. Government plants in- 
creased the nation’s supply of magnesium 
30 times over during the war, and the 
Government now owns 90. per cent of the 
industry. But these plants will be a drug 
on the market. Plants already owned by 
Henry Kaiser and by Dow Chemical Co., 
the original U.S. producer, can produce 10 
times as much magnesium as the nation 
used in 1940. Further research in alloys is 
necessary before the industry can expand 
beyond that. War Assets Administration 
will try, however, to sell at least one of its 
best plants. Some are being leased for 
other uses. 

Tin. The Government still is operat- 
ing the large tin smelter built at Texas 
City, Tex., and officials expect it 
to continue under Government op- 
eration as long as the tin shortage 
; lasts. Whether the plant then will be 
i sold remains to be seen. Revival of 
' the prewar tin cartel, which’ con- 
trolled the supply of ore from abroad, 
i would handicap any private. U.S. 
operator. 

Electrical equipment. Three of 
the Government’s 13 large radio and 
electrical plants, as well as several 
smaller plants, have been sold to 
General Electric Co. A fourth has 
been leased to Electric Auto-Lite. 
Other large electrical manufacturers 
{ have purchased or leased Govern- 
ment plants, while only a few 
smaller companies have become 
purchasers. 

Only in chemicals have small 
firms taken wide advantage of Gov- 
ernment war plants. Most ammonia 
and nitrogen plants sold to date have 
gone to small producers, under a 
demand from the Department of 
Agriculture for more fertilizer. But 
most of the Government’s investment 
in the chemical industry remains to 
be sold, including two large in- 
dustrial-aleohol plants and a $20,- 
000,000 stake in two synthetic-fiber 
factories. 

The signs are that Government 
disposal policies will not significantly 
change the country’s pattern of in- 
dustrial ownership. 
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{ most people’s minds, the ques- 


tion of motor car supremacy no longer 
exists. Cadillac is universally recognized 
as ‘‘Standard of the World.’’ Today, the 
leadership upon which this reputation 
rests is the greatest in history. Both the 


x CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


Cadillac engine and the General Motors 
Hydra- Matic Drive were used as standard 
equipment in America’s light tanks. As 
a result, these units were improved even 
more during the war than would have 


been possible under normal peacetime 


conditions. It can truly be said of the 1946 
Cadillac—a ride will prove a revelation. 
For the greatest beauty—for the finest 
comfort—for the most thrilling perform- 
ance... make your next car a Cadillac. 
It is the car without a compromise. 
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1. Kaolin 
CA size used in paper 
CA resin in pulpwood 
CL A type of white-firing clay 





Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 





2. Monotype 
LC) Hand-set type 


CJ Individual type characters machine set 
Cj Lack of variety in composition 


3. Double Printing 














4. One Point 


CL) Line superimposed on halftone 
CJ Black printed over color 
C Stripped-in negative on halftone 





ANSWERS 


] Kaolin is a type of white-firing 
clay used in making coating for 
paper. The clay used in Levelcoat* is 
selected after careful laboratory tests 
for acid content, brightness and puri- 
ty. So soft, so clean, so fine, Level- 
coat clays might pass for face powder! 


2 Monotype is individual type 
characters set by machine. The 
best composition is only as good as 
the paper on which it’s printed. 
That’s why, for greater beauty and 
effectiveness, fine typographers pre- 
fer rich, bright Levelcoat. 


3 Double Printing is line super- 
imposed on halftone. When the 
engraver’s skill has created the ef- 
fects you planned, protect their 
vividness in printing. Choose lus- 
trous Levelcoat—a paper that excels 
in printability. 


4 One Point, to a paper-maker, is 
only one-thousandth of an inch. 
Yet a point stands out like a peak on 
the instruments which control Level- 
coat uniformity in manufacture. 
With Levelcoat, you’re sure of the 
same fine quality, ream after ream. 





_] One seventy-second of an inch 
_] One twelfth of an inch 





(_] One thousandth of an inch 
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PRINTING PAPERS 


If our distributors cannot sup- =X 
ply your immediate needs, we X\ 
solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoat Printing 
Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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NAVY‘’S GAINS IN AIR POWER 


Appropriations That Show Admirals Ahead in Battle Against Merger 


Trends in controversy over 
Army’‘s demand for control 
of all long-range aviation 


Two big air forces, one for the Army 
and one for the Navy, will be maintained 
by the United States during the year start- 
ing July 1. 

Naval air forces actually are getting 
more money for the coming year than the 
Army Air Forces, despite White House 
plans to reduce the scope of naval avia- 
tion. Appropriations for the 1947 fiscal 
year give the Navy about $385,000,000 
and authority to buy 1,359 planes, includ- 
ing 67 land-based bombers. The AAF gets 
$369,000,000 and 1,090 new planes, accord- 
ing to W. Stuart Symington, Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air. 

This indicates that the Navy has won 
its fight, at least for another year, to keep 
as many land-based planes as the Navy 
wants and to use those planes as the Navy 
sees fit. That is a defeat for the Army Air 
Forces. The AAF has been trying to get 
control of production and use of all land- 
based combat planes and virtually all 
transport craft. 

Basis of dispute. The difference be- 
tween the Army and Navy on land-based 
aircraft is one of the major controversies 
in the dispute over unification of the 
services. What is involved is this: 

Jobs. The naval aviation establishment 
in 1947 will include about 100,000 men, 
with officers, including those of high rank, 
in the usual proportion. The Army Air 
Forces have 400,000 men and officers. Loss 
of its land-based aviation forces might 
force some reduction in ranks in the Navy. 
The Army Air Forces would gain in jobs 
and prestige to the extent that it takes 
over naval facilities. 

Money. Congressional appropriations 
may not always be as large and as easy 
to get as they have been and still are. By 
taking over Navy functions in the field 
of land-based aviation, the Air Forces 
would get a larger share of the money 
voted by Congress for aviation activities. 

Control over production. Aviation pro- 
duction and research facilities have a limit 
even in this country. There are not 
enough men now with skills and knowledge 
great enough to develop rockets, bombs, 
guided missiles, electronic devices and the 
other complex weapons that go with air 
warfare. With the demand for scientists 
increasing, competition for their services 
between two separate and different avia- 
tion programs would increase also. The 
Army, Air Forces want priority on such 
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men and facilities, after setting aside a cer- 
tain number for the Navy to use in per- 
fecting carrier aircraft. 

The argument now is before Congress in 
the form of statements by the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy. The 
Secretary of War says that land-based 
planes for naval reconnaissance, antisub- 
marine warfare, and protection of shipping 
can and should be manned by Air Forces 
personnel. 

Navy rests its case on the record of 
the war. Experience there proves, in the 
Navy’s opinion, that planes operating over 


or evasive action as well as pilots trained 
in naval tactics. 

The Air Forces case rests on the idea 
that land-based aerial weapons, whether 
they are piloted bombers, rockets, or 
guided missiles, will be the major weapons 
of the next war. The Navy tends to relate 
such weapons only to naval warfare. That 
means diverting men, money and materials 
that could be spent better in developing 
air weapons as such, the Air Forces be- 
lieve. Also, Navy bases for land planes, 
and Navy air-transport lines are held to 
be unnecessary duplications, in most cases, 





BOMBING A JAPANESE FREIGHTER FROM THE AIR 
.». the battle was in congressional hands 


water must be manned by naval personnel 
to be effective. Statistics are cited to show 
that, on the average, naval airmen were 
twice as effective as Army fliers in sinking 
enemy ships and submarines. 

In all areas of the Atlantic, the Navy 
employed 5,303 aircraft from March 
through July, 1943, in antisubmarine war- 
fare, and sank 37 enemy submarines. The 
AAF, using 3,724 planes in the same period, 
sank 11 enemy undersea craft. AAF anti- 
submarine activities stopped after July, 
1943. 

In the Pacific, naval airmen sank 62 
major Japanese combat ships, compared 
with 13 sunk by Army aircraft. Navy 
planes sank 107 minor Japanese combat 
craft and 327 merchant ships. The Army 
accounted for 53 minor war vessels, and 
154 merchantmen. 

The Navy asserts that Army pilots are 
unable to calculate a ship’s course, speed 


of Army bases and transport arrange- 
ments. 

President Truman supports the Army 
Air Forces. Reporting to Congress the 
progress made on the merger plan, the 
President adopted the exact language of 
the Air Forces position in stating his own 
view on control of land-based aviation. 
That view would give the AAF sole au- 
thority to develop, buy and use land- 
based planes. The Navy would keep car- 
rier-based planes, seaplanes and trainers. 

Congressional approval of the merg- 
er apparently is a long way off, however. 
Meanwhile, Congress is giving the Navy 
plenty of money to spend for its aviation 
in any manner the Navy believes neces- 
sary. With that money in hand, the Navy 
is building land-based bombers that will 
be larger and faster than the B-29, and is 
getting some B-29s to use until the new 
planes are available. 
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ISSUES BEHIND THE HOBBS BILL: 
HOW FAR IT RESTRICTS UNIONS 


Intention to Put an End to Forced Payments From Truckmen 


Labor's fears that courts 
could use the measure to 
limit strikes and picketing 


Unions now are on notice that they must 
stop certain practices or face a constant 
threat from Congress to end such prac- 
tices by law. Senators and Representatives 
are showing a determination to limit the 
power of unions even in the face of presi- 
dential vetoes. 

When President Truman vetoed the 
Case bill, with its provisions for controlling 
strikes and mediating disputes, Congress 
countered by passing another bill that was 
distasteful to union leaders. That is the 
Hobbs Antiracketeering bill. This bill pro- 
vides punishment for union members, and 
others, who interfere,-by robbery or ex- 
tortion, with the movement of goods in 
interstate commerce. 

Stripped of its technical language, the 
bill is aimed specifically at the practice, 
long prevalent in many cities, of forcing 
truck drivers, by violence or threats, to 
hire union drivers to deliver their products 
into those cities. Farmers delivering pro- 
duce to New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Detroit, Philadelphia and other large mar- 
kets have been forced to pay fees equiva- 
lent to a day’s pay for a union driver for 
the privilege of entering the cities. 

For example: 

A New Jersey farmer who had been 
driving his own truck to market for years 
was stopped at the New York end of the 
Holland Tunnel. Two men jumped on his 
truck. One man told the farmer he would 
have to pay $9.35 to hire a member of 
the AFL Teamsters Union from New York 
to drive the truck into market. The farmer 
protested that he did not need help. He 
was threatened with beating and having 
his truck overturned if he did not comply. 
So he paid the fee. One of the men who 
stopped him climbed into the truck, with 
the farmer driving, and “piloted” the truck 
to market. 

A union truck driver, himself a member 
of the Teamsters Union in Pittsburgh, was 
stopped by four men while driving a com- 
mercial truck and trailer into New York. 
He was told that a New York member of 
the Teamsters Union must ride the truck 
into the city. The fee was $11.63. This 
amounted to a day’s wages for a union 
driver, and the full amount had to be paid 
even though the ride to market took only 
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half an hour, and even if the local man 
did not accompany the truck. The visiting 
truck driver was threatened with violence 
if he didn’t pay up. He paid, and was re- 
imbursed by his employer. 

Another farmer, stopped on the out- 
skirts of New York, refused to pay the 
fee demanded. He was beaten and thrown 
from his truck. His assailants disappeared. 
Still another farmer driving into New York 
paid his fee, but the men who stopped 


‘ 





trucks carried more than the limit fixed 
by the union reportedly were fined for 
violating union rules. 

Repudiation by leaders. Local unions 
in many cities have publicly repudiated 
these practices, charging that gangsters 
with no union connections were responsible. 
Daniel J. Tobin, president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, threat- 
ened at one time to suspend any local 
union, or any individual member of a 


THE FARMER GOES TO MARKET 
. . Congress acted to halt the abuses 


him said they were too busy to ride the 
truck to market. Instead, they gave him 
a receipt. He was told to show the receipt 
at the market loading platform and he 
would be permitted to unload. 

At Des Moines, la., a farmer from Daw- 
son, Minn., loaded some machinery on his 
truck. He was told by a man purporting 
to be a union representative that he would 
have to unload the machinery and return 
home with an empty truck unless he paid 
$32 to join the union. 

These are among hundreds of incidents 
of alleged extortion reported from all over 
the country to members of Congress during 
discussion of the Hobbs bill. In other inci- 
dents, union representatives reportedly 
charged initiation fees of $30 to $50 in 
addition to drivers’ fees. Some cities have 
reported establishment of weighing sta- 
tions along the highways where trucks have 
been stopped and weighed. Drivers whose 








union, that exacted any such fees. Em- 
ployers complain, however, that while the 
unions may not approve of the practice 
of stopping trucks to exact payments, they 
are doing nothing to prevent the practice. 

Practices such as those set forth here 
are the ones singled out for correction by 
Congress in the Hobbs bill. Sponsors of 
the legislation insist that they are aiming 
only at ending interference with interstate 
commerce through extortion and robbery. 
Representative Hobbs (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama, the bill’s author, says he does not 
believe the legislation would interfere with 
other union activities. It is not, for ex- 
ample, designed to stop practices of James 
C. Petrillo’s musicians’ union, such as the 
requirement that radio stations employ 
stand-by orchestras. 

Union fears of bill. Unions, however, 
are skeptical of these assurances. The union 
leaders fear that a law of this kind might 
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JAMES BYRNES 
... defined the decision 


be construed by the courts in such a way 
as to prohibit such union practices as 
strikes and picketing. Their fear is based 
partially on the bill’s definition of the word 
“robbery.” This is defined as obtaining 
property from another by actual or threat- 
ened force, violence or fear of injury. This 
definition is viewed as offering an opening 
that would permit unfriendly courts to 
hamstring unions. Some points on which 
the union skepticism is based are these: 

Strikes. It is argued that courts already 
have held that workers who seek to win 
wage increases by striking are attempting 
to force employers to meet their demands. 
Also, since a demand is backed by the 
threat of a strike, the demand itself might 
be construed as a threat of force. Thus, 
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DANIEL TOBIN 
... repudiated the practice 
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the argument runs, the demand and the 
strike might both be held punishable under 
the Hobbs bill, if interference with inter- 
state commerce should be found. 
Picketing. Court decisions also are cited 
to back the claim that picketing might be 
considered a threat of violence or an at- 
tempt to force an employer into action 
that he was not willing to take. Thus, it 
is said, a fight on a picket line might bring 
a jail sentence or fine. And maximum 
punishment for violation of the Hobbs bill 
is 20 years in jail, a fine of $10,000, or both. 
Prosecution. The original Antiracketeer- 
ing law, passed in 1934, provided that 
prosecutions under that law could be 
started only when authorized by the Attor- 
ney General. However, the Hobbs bill, an 
amendment to the original Act, eliminates 
that provision and permits any federal 
district attorney to start proceedings. This 





REPRESENTATIVE HOBBS 


In that decision a majority held that the 
Antiracketeering law did not prevent a New 
York local of the Teamsters Union from 
stopping out-of-town trucks and forcing 
their operators, by force and violence, to 
pay the equivalent of a day’s pay for 
a union driver before permitting them to 
drive their trucks into New York. 

The majority of the Court, in a decision 
written by James F. Byrnes, ruled that 
there was no violation of the Anti- 
racketeering Act because the Act made 
an exception of “payment of wages by a 
bona fide employer to a bona fide em- 
ploye.” The majority went on to say, 
however, that its decision did not mean 
that such acts of the teamsters were “be- 
yond the reach of federal legislative con- 
trol.” Congress considered this an invita- 
tion to close the loophole in the Act, and 
responded by passing the Hobbs bill. 
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. -. unions were skeptical of the aim 


change deprives unions of protection from 
prosecution they might otherwise expect 
from a prolabor national Administration. 

Safeguards for unions. Eliminated also 
by the Hobbs bill are two provisions of 
the 1934 Antiracketeering law that made 
that legislation acceptable to labor. One of 
these provisions prevented application of 
the Act to the payment of wages by a 
bona fide employer to a bona fide employe. 
The other expressly protected the right 
of unions to carry out their legitimate 
objectives. The Hobbs bill makes no such 
direct guarantee to protect legitimate 
union activities, but, instead, provides that 
it does not repeal or affect provisions of 
such protective labor legislation as the 
Wagner Act, the Railway Labor Act, and 
others. Congress considered this sufficient 
protection of the legitimate rights of labor. 

A Supreme Court decision of 1942 
inspired Congress to pass the Hobbs bill. 


If the Court had followed the reason- 
ing of the late Chief Justice Harlan F. 
Stone—the Hobbs bill would not have been 
necessary. Chief Justice Stone contended 
in a sharp dissent that the truck owners 
who were forced to pay money to the 
union representatives were not “bona fide” 
employers, and that the men who de- 
manded the payments were not “bona 
fide” employes. He expressed the view 
that decision of the majority would “make 
common law robbery an innocent pastime.” 

Congress, through passage of the Hobbs 
bill, thus sought to end specific practices 
that the Supreme Court said the Federal 
Government could not stop under existing 
law. There is no indication that it intended 
in this bill to go any further than that in 
curbing unions. Whether the courts inter- 
pret this type of legislation in such a way 
as to deprive unions of privileges they now 
consider sacred only time will tell. 
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Industry's Big Gains in South: 
Firm Foothold for New Factories 


Inducements of Climate, Lower Wages, Power and Labor Surplus 


Belief by Southerners that 
shift to manufacturing will 
continue after boom fades 


Atlanta, Ga. 

The war-inspired industrial boom in the 
South shows no signs of abating. Southern- 
ers are confident that industrial growth is 
firmly rooted in the region, and that it 
will continue even after the current sellers’ 
market subsides and competition for buy- 
ers is restored. 

This faith in industrial expansion is 
grounded in the South’s mild climate, the 
large labor supply with relatively low 
wage scales, the abundance of raw mate- 
rials and cheap electric power. This com- 
bination is expected to continue to at- 
tract new industries and to keep present 
factory wheels turning. In fact, Southern 
industry is viewed as an important shock 
absorber for the period when cotton sur- 
pluses are expected to reappear and cotton 
prices fall. 

Drive for factories. An on-the-ground 
study by a member of the Board of Edi- 
tors of The United States News reveals a 
wide degree of industrial planning in al- 
most every Southern State. In addition, 





SOUTHERN TEXTILES 


factories are dotting the area, often turn- 
ing entire farming counties into factory 
districts. 

New plants are springing up in one 
smaller town after another in the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. 
In Cornelia, Ga., for example, a large 
factory is being built to manufacture 
screen wire, automobile seat covers and 
awnings from plastics. In Griffin, Ga., 
industrial plants are turning out concrete 
blocks, hosiery, metal furniture and bed- 
spreads. In other towns, factories are 
making thread, furniture, toys, cabinets 
and clothing. 

The South can count thousands of such 
factories, built either late in the war or 
since the war ended, and Southerners are 
reaching out for more. Groups of citizens 
in small communities promote organized 
campaigns to attract industry. And in 
Mississippi, which is far less industralized 
than other Southern States, cities them- 
selves are building plants to rent to new 
manufacturers. 

Branch plants, however, appear to be 
forming the industrial base of the South. 
These branches are being planned by the 
hundreds to add to the capacity or the 
supplies of automobile companies, textile 
firms, chemical companies and other in- 
dustries. This move appears to be 
prompted by the presence of factory- 


trained labor, willing to work for lower 
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PRODUCTS OF PINE: ROSIN FOR VARNISHES 


wages, and of weak unions. Climate also 
plays its part, since it contributes to 
lower living costs of workers and lower 
overhead for plants. 


The industrial pattern now unfolding — 


in the South reveals significant changes 
in every important industry. 

Textile mills are changing owners by the 
score as manufacturers, merchants and 
other interests seek to nail down sources 
of supply. More than 30 companies have 
changed hands this year, many of them 
controlling a number of individual mills. 

Prices often are two or three times the 
capitalized value of the companies. A St. 
Louis dry-goods store paid $2,475,000 for 
a South Carolina mill capitalized at $750,- 
000. Another buyer paid $860 a share for 
the $100 par common stock of a North 
Carolina company. These prices have 
spurred speculation, and some buyers are 
making purchases only with a view to- 
ward reselling at still higher prices. 

New clothing plants are opening up 
throughout the South, and existing plants 
are expanding operations. This expansion 
is a natural development from the ex- 
panding textile industry, since garment 
factories can be located close to sources 
of the supply of cloth. Tie-ins also can be 
made from textile plant through clothing 
factory to wholesale or retail outlet. 

In the timber industry, manufacturing 
firms are buying up sawmills to get wood 
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After the war, the industrial pattern revealed significant changes in every important industry ... 
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for making furniture and other products. 
Lumber dealers also are becoming sawmill 
buyers and operators so that they can sell 
construction lumber. 

Scientific research, meanwhile, is being 
pressed into service to find new uses for 
the South’s timber resources. Wood now 
is going into pulp and paper, into rayon, 
industrial alcohol and plastics, and the 
timber industry is seen as a stimulant for 
the growth of these industries. 

Pulp and paper plants are expanding 
rapidly in Alabama, Florida and South 
Carolina, and additional factories are be- 
ing added in Savannah and Macon, Ga. 
This industry also is promoting a shift 
in Southern agriculture front cotton by 
encouraging farmers to go into slash-pine 
cultivation. 

Slash-pine trees grow rapidly in the 
favorable climate, and can be cut for 
pulpwood in 12 years. This promises, 
in the future, to provide the South 
with another important sustaining in- 
dustrial crop. Slash-pine trees also can 
become a source of lumber after 20 
years of growth. 

Prefabricated houses also are looking 
for a boom. Approximately 45 companies, 
most of them connected with the lumber 
industry, have prefabrication plants in 
operation, or are planning them. They 
usually are located in towns close to saw- 
mills, and one firm is turning out precut 
houses in a section of the vast Bell bomber 
plant at Marietta, Ga. Each of these con- 
cerns is counting on the veterans’ housing 
program to supply a market. 

Furniture production also is expanding, 
particularly in North Carolina: This is a 
natural development from the expected 
housing boom. Most Southern factories 
make low and moderate-priced furniture 
designed for the mass market. The chief 


problem now is to obtain enough poplar 
and gumwood to expand operations. 

Other industries locating in the South 
include shoe manufacturing and metal 
fabricating. Tennessee towns are becoming 
sites for a number of small shoe factories, 
apparently because of the availability of 
women workers. In Georgia and elsewhere, 
small metal-fabricating plants are spring- 
ing up to take advantage of the new 
Southern aluminum industry and the ex- 
panded steel industry. One metal-furni- 
ture plant has been installed in‘converted 
farm buildings. 

War plants also are being used for peace- 
time processes. The Ingalls shipyards at 
Pascagoula, Miss., are being used to man- 
ufacture Diesel locomotives, the first to 
be made in the South. Powder and ord- 
nance plants in Tennessee, Alabama and 
Louisiana are being converted to rubber 
footwear, newsprint manufacture and fer- 
tilizer production. 

The labor supply, in general, is in bet- 
ter balance in the South than elsewhere. 

Shift from farms. The area as a whole 
now has a moderate surplus of workers, 
which is a factor in attracting industry. 
More than 2,000,000 persons left South- 
ern farms for war jobs, and 1,250,000 
moved to Southern cities and towns. At 
present most of these workers are re- 
fusing to return to farms that offer only 
a subsistence living. This shift in popula- 
tion provides a reservoir of factory-trained 
workers. 

Wage differentials are another factor 
that favors the South. While differentials 
are narrowing, they still are important 
enough to make factory costs lower than 
elsewhere. The average hourly wage in 
Southern textile mills, for example, is 75 
cents, against an average of 81 cents an 
hour in New England. Southern employers 





LUMBER FOR CONSTRUCTION AND FURNITURE : 
... faith in expansion is rooted in the mild climate, abundance of labor and materials 
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can be counted on to resist union drives 
to erase wage differences. They are con- 
vinced that the South’s industrial growth 
depends, in large measure, on maintaining 
this advantage. That explains Southern 
opposition in Congress to attempts to 
raise the legal minimum-wage rate from 
40 cents to 65 cents an hour. 

Skilled labor, however, is short. There 
is a heavy demand for carpenters, brick- 
layers and other building: tradesmen. The 
garment industry lacks _ higher-skilled 
craftsmen, and textile plants need spinners, 
weavers and loom fixers. Office workers 
also are scarce, and the shortage of domes- 
tic help is acute. Before the war, servants 
could be hired in the South for as little as 
$1.50 or $2 a week. Now so many former 
cooks and maids are clinging to factory 
jobs or other better-paid positions that 
few families can get or keep servants. In 
Atlanta, the scale for maids is from $4 to 
$4.50 a day and often for a six-hour day 
at that. 

Negro migration from South to North 
and Midwest is partly responsible for the 
servant shortage. The shift of white South- 
erners to other areas has stopped, but 
Negroes are continuing to leave in large 
numbers. 

Over the long frend, however, the labor 
supply is expected to be ample. Factory 
expansion is just beginning, and the Sout’: 
remains primarily rural and chiefly c2- 


pendent on cotton. Agricultural areas 
still have more people than the land 
can properly support, and livin~ stand- 


ards are low. Thus, the shift from farms 
to factories is expected to continue for 
years to come. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


The headline above may lead some readers to think 
that this is about Mr. Gromyko, who uses the veto 
in the Security Council of the United Nations to block 
action on simple matters of procedure. 

No, that is not what the writer has in mind. It’s a 
different veto—the power exercised by one man in 
our own Government to thwart and disregard the will 
of a majority of both houses of Congress. 

The veto is constitutional, all right, but isn’t it about 
time to examine some of the horse-and-buggy con- 
cepts and streamline them to fit modern conditions? 

To be specific, shall we continue to let one man veto 
the expressed wish of a Congress majority consisting 
of two thirds of one house and just one vote less than 
two thirds of the other house? 

When the Constitution was written and in the sub- 
sequent years of our history down to 1937, there was 
not so much harm in the exercise of the presidential 
veto power over legislation passed by Congress. 


The harm has come now, however, because, under an 
interpretation of the clause in the Constitution whereby 
commerce between the states is regulated, the Supreme 
Court holds that virtually everything now is interstate 
commerce and within the federal power. Even the em- 
ployees of an apartment house whose tenants may 
travel across state lines are thereby drawn into the web 
of the interstate commerce power. An electric light and 
power company operating wholly within a given state 
is nevertheless declared now to be in interstate com- 
merce just because electricity is supplied to an office 
building where businesses may be housed that are en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. And, last but not least, 
the pants presser in a little shop in New Jersey is sub- 
ject to interstate commerce laws on minimum wages 
and hours the moment he employs a few other pants 
pressers. 

No continuous check by the people: It never was 
contemplated by our forefathers that the Constitution 
would be amended by judicial interpretation so as to 
take away rights from the states and impose on the 
people a centralized authority that assumes jurisdic- 
tion over virtually all manner of businesses. 

But it has happened, and since the Supreme Court 


repeatedly says that the remedy for unwise or poorly 


written legislation lies with the people—either through | 


their present representatives in Congress or through 


the polls where they can elect other representatives—it } 
might well be noted that the people have no such 


remedy continuously but only periodically. 
Theoretically, we can vote out of office the President 

who uses his veto power arbitrarily and against the 

wishes of the majority of the people. But we cannot do 


this except once every four years and, in the complex | 


age in which we are living, this is too slow a process 
and, in most instances, ineffective because the damage 
done by the veto cannot be readily repaired. 

Veto gives power to minority: What is more 
reprehensible, indeed, in our present system is that 
the minority rules the country during the period while 
we wait for.a presidential election in which to get rid 
of a President who makes a political alliance with a 
minority. 

All that the labor union strategists need to do is to 
promise a President their political support and thus 
in effect bribe him into doing their bidding so he will 
use the veto power, and there is no immediate redress 
for the people. The Constitution provides for removal 
of a President only by impeachment, but the Senate 
must cast a two-thirds vote to take such action. 

So what we have is government not by majority 
rule but by just-a-little-more-than-one-third rule. 
Contrast this with the situation in our neighboring 
democracy, Canada, where a majority of Parliament 
can oust a Prime Minister overnight and, if he balks 
at the ouster, then an election can be held immediate- 
ly to determine whether the Parliament or the Prime 
Minister should be retained. 

There can be little doubt that if the American people 
could have had a chance to vote a few weeks ago, 
when President Truman fumbled the rail strike sit- 
uation, they would have voted him out of office by a 
landslide. But, what is more important, if we had had 
a system which permitted a single issue to be deter- 
mined by the people at once, Mr. Truman would have 
acted vigorously and promptly and no election would 
have been necessary. He would have found himself 
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People should have way to apply continuous check on authority now 
centralized in Federal Government so that will of majority can be 
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effective at all times—Presidential veto permits rule by minority. 


compelled to recognize the will of the majority in the 
nation. 

The President’s veto of the Case bill was a major 
blunder. The bill, by only five votes, failed to receive 
the necessary two thirds in the House of Representa- 
tives. Once a veto is sustained, it need not be voted on 
in the other house and, in this instance, the Senate 
never had a chance to record itself. 

But it is well known that a substantial majority 
favored the Case bill because on first passage in both 
houses it had received overwhelming votes. 

The Congress, which has elections every two years, 
is closer to the people under our system than is the 
President. The Congress judged the will of the people 
correctly when it demanded legislation recently to curb 
the monopolistic power exercised by labor union ex- 
tremists, who actually did tie up the nation’s trans- 
portation system and, before that, sabotaged the eco- 
nomic production of the country at a time when 
increased production was essential to a successful re- 
conversion from war to peace. 

President Truman, of course, yielded to the pressure 
of the labor union minorities. He cries out against 
inflation one day and then the next day encourages 
a 17 or 18 per cent increase in wages in major indus- 
tries. He has thus stimulated a wave of labor disputes 
and strikes. All businesses are now feeling the effects 
of his inflationary move. 

Veto stalemates legislation: It is Mr. Truman, 
therefore, who is largely responsible for the inflation 
which has swept the nation and for the huge economic 
losses which are putting so many businesses into red 
figures in 1946 for the first time in many years. But 
apparently nothing can be done about it until Novem- 
ber 1948—nearly two and a half years away. 

This isn’t democracy. It’s strait-jacket government. 
We have long assumed that our Constitution could be 
made flexible and that public opinion would assert it- 
self to make the system work. But public opinion ap- 
parently had no effect on Mr. Truman, who vetoed the 
Case bill and blandly told the nation that Congress 
should study the subject some more—after it had 
spent more than ten years wrestling with the problem. 


As a consequence of Mr. Truman’s misreading of 
the public will and his clash with Congress, no labor 
legislation of any importance to remove the basic 
cause of antagonism between management and labor 
—the abuse of the collective bargaining power—will 
have been enacted at this session of Congress. There 
was no use trying to pass any more measures after 
the President vetoed the Case bill. 


Majority should rule at all times: There are those 
who say the cure to the labor situation does not lie in 
labor legislation. This is in too many instances the 
specious cry of the hypocrite. For if legislation such 
as the Wagner Act doesn’t cure labor disputes, as its 
preamble promised, then by the same logic or lack of 
it repeal is in order. 

Plainly the Wagner Act should be rewritten, and on 
this the Case bill made a start. Until rules for col- 
lective bargaining are legislated which put correspond- 
ing obligations and a sense of responsibility on both 
labor unions and management, there will be no era 
of real or enduring peace in industrial America. 

Also until President Truman is persuaded to recog- 
nize that the will of a substantial majority in Congress 
is a reflection of the will of a true majority of the peo- 
ple, there can be no relief from the intolerable use 
of the veto power for the next two and a half years. 

People in glass houses shouldn’t throw stones. We 
must not become upset over Mr. Molotov’s or Mr. 
Gromyko’s use of the veto power or the minority rule 
idea among nations when we ourselves have extolled 
that method and now refuse to change it to conform 
to modern economic conditions. 

Since the Supreme Court, by judicial interpretation, 
has given us a centralized government with power over 
all business and employment, the majority of the 
people must be protected against rule by the minority 
and against the veto by one man in government. This 
veto at present is more powerful than two thirds of 
either house of Congress when the other house casts 
a ballot of just one vote less than the two thirds 
needed to override a veto. The system calls for change 
so that we may have a liberal government and rule at 
all times by a majority of the people. 
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NEW TROUBLE WITH CONGRESS 


Mr. Truman’s Difficult Decision Over Legislation Extending OPA 


Statement that Pauley fight 
in Senate has made good men 
hard to find for federal jobs 


Relations between President Truman 
and Congress steadily are worsening. The 
President thinks that the Senators who 
blocked his appointment of Edwin W. 
Pauley as Under Secretary of the Navy are 
to blame for the trouble he is having in 
finding men for other Government jobs. 
And the final congressional version of the 
price-control bill put Mr. Truman on an- 
other political hot spot. 

OPA. The President was right up 
against the dead line when he got the OPA 
bill from Congress. He had asked for a 
simple continuance of the Office of Price 
Administration with the full powers that 
the agency had used during the war. The 
bill that Congress sent to him less than 
48 hours before the old law expired made 
numerous changes and laid down a plan 
for the discontinuance of many controls. 
It was vastly different from what Mr. 
Truman had asked. 

To veto or not to veto was the question 
that was put flatly before the President. A 
certain rise in prices was forecast if the 
new bill went into effect. Conservative esti- 
mates said wholesale prices would rise 4 to 
6 per cent in the third quarter of 1946, 
and, thereafter, move on to 8 to 12 per 
cent higher than now. Advocates of the 
old OPA predicted vastly higher rises than 
these. 

But the choice put to Mr. Truman was 
not one of whether to keep the old OPA 
law with what he regarded as more rigid 
controls or to accept whatever price rises 
the new law might bring. As outlined by 
his intimate advisers, the President had to 
choose between the price increases that the 
new law would permit and a complete 
absence of any price control. It was the 
new law or none. 

Behind the scenes, that was the argu- 
ment put up to Mr. Truman. One of his 
chief congressional spokesmen, Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, had told the House that the 
compromise that had been worked out was 
the best that could be gotten through Con- 
gress. The Democratic Senate Leader, 
Alben W. Barkley, was of the same opin- 
ion. This view was put before the Presi- 
dent. 

On the executive side of the Govern- 
ment, advisers were urging the President 
to veto the measure with a ringing message 
demanding quick passage of a simple reso- 
lution continuing the old OPA and putting 
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the blame upon the Republican and South- 
ern Democratic coalition for wrecking price 
control. They argued that Congress would 
back down when put on the spot in this 
Way, just in advance of elections. 

But Mr. Truman’s political advisers did 
not see the problem that way. They 
pointed out that most of the Southern 
Democrats involved in the coalition hold 
seats from States where nomination is 
equivalent to election, and most of them 
already have been renominated. They have 
nothing to fear. Neither they nor the Re- 
publicans could be expected to back down. 
And the President would be left with no 


semblance of price control whatever. More- 
over, he would be blamed for any runaway 
prices that followed. 

So ran the arguments that lay back of 
the presidential action. On the one side he 
could take a dramatic action which might 
not work and might bring down upon him 
the blame for any inflation that resulted. 
On the other, he could accept a bill that he 
regarded as inadequate. That was his 
choice. 

The pressures on either side were great. 
At the moment of decision, the Political 
Action Committee, which helps to round 
up the labor votes in the Northern States, 





THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


Dear Senator Tobey: 


good public servant. 


hope it will. 


f°€¢ tae. 


Honorable Charles W. Tobey 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 





Replying to your telegram of May twenty-third, in which 
you say you are making a "Macedonian cry", it seems to 
me that you have been making Macedonian cries or yells 
ever since I have been in The White House. 
reason I never could understand, 


Your unwarranted attacks on Mr. Pauley almost ruined a 
Between you and Mr. Ickes you have 
made it exceedingly difficult for me to get good men to 
fill the necessary places in the Government. 
still continuing your Macedonian cries and I hope you 
will get a lot of pleasure out of them. 


As far as you~ food situation is concerned, the Secretary 
of Agriculture has been instructed to meet the situation 
as well as he possibly can both in New England and the 
rar Northwest, where the situation is exactly the same. 
It is a matter of chickens or people and, if it comes to 
the decision as to which should be kept from starving 
naturally, if I make the decision, it will be the people. 
I don't know whether that will please you or not, but I 


Sometime when you have reached a cooling-off period 
I'd be glad to talk with you about the whole situation. 


Sincerely, yours, 


May 29, 1946 


For what 


You are 
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was conducting a school for political action 


in the capital. It was filled with discus- 
sions of political action techniques, among 
them the technique of dealing with Con- 
gress. Even the Republican National Com- 
mittee and the National Association of 
Manufacturers had representatives in at- 
tendance. 

But the school did not sway Congress. 
Senator Barkley and Speaker Rayburn 
paid the President a call at the White 
House to urge him vigorously to sign the 
bill. They told him flatly that he could 
expect nothing better, if anything more 
at all. 

Presidential pique. Mr. Truman al- 
ready was showing his resentment against 
the actions of individual Senators who 
have stood in the way of his wishes. Sena- 
tor Charles W. Tobey of New Hampshire, 
the Republican who led the fight against 
Senate confirmation of Mr. Pauley, made 
public a letter in which Mr.“Truman took 
him to task for his action. 

The Senator had telegraphed to Mr. 
Truman a request for help in getting grain 
feeds for New Hampshire dairy and poultry 
men. The Senator referred to his request 
for help as a “Macedonian cry.” Mr. Tru- 
man replied that it seemed to him that the 
Senator had been making “Macedonian 
cries ever since I have been in the White 
House,” that the Senator’s “unwarranted 
attacks” upon Mr. Pauley had almost 
ruined a good public servant and had 
made it exceedingly difficult for the Presi- 
dent to get good men into Government 
service. 

Senator Tobey observed that the Presi- 
dent could not expect Senators to become 
rubber stamps for any appointments that 
he makes. He added that the record of the 
hearings in the Pauley case indicated Mr. 
Pauley was unfit for the post to which he 
had been nominated. He said the cure for 
such actions by Senators was for the Presi- 
dent to make better appointments. 

At his press conference, Mr. Truman 
declined te discuss the matter further. He 
said he thought the letter spoke for itself, 
but, in response to another question, the 
President said he used to consider presi- 
dential letters as confidential. He added 
that he does not any more. 

Mr. Truman opened the conference with 
the announcement that he was appointing 
Capt. Clark M. Clifford, his naval aide, to 
the post of legal adviser to the President 
which used to be held by Judge Sam 
Rosenman of New York. Captain Clifford 
formerly was a St. Louis lawyer. The 
President chose Capt. James H. Foskett to 
be his new naval aide. 

The President said he still was having 
difficulty getting good men for his Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. He said the low 
level of Government salaries was an ob- 
stacle, and that men do not now feel the 
same patriotic urgency to serve their Gov- 
ernment that they felt during the war. He 
still has several vacancies that he is trying 
to fill. 
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TO ENGINEERS BACK IN CIVVIES 





A Handy Book... 


WHEN YOU WANT FACTS FAST! 


Engineers, from junior to chief, will want this free 
Hyatt book, full of quick-reference facts and figures 
on which you may need refreshing. 

Ninety-six pages packed with useful, time-saving 
data—formulae—calculations—analyses — specifica- 
tions—a contribution from Hyatt’s engineering staff 


to those interested in bettering engineering design. 


For your free copy write on your company letterhead, 
Engineering Sales Department 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation 


Harrison, New Jersey 
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LABOR’S MOVES TO HOLD PRICES 


Strategy of Postponing Next Wage Demands While Fighting Inflation 


Political-action plans to 
beat the Congressmen who 
opposed extension of OPA 


The nation’s top labor leaders, despite 
the protests they have been making over 
the fate of price control, plan to discour- 
age any attempts to start a second round 
of wage-increase demands in the near fu- 
ture. If prices rise rapidly, however, an- 
other showdown over wages may come this 
autumn in the basic industries. 

Union officials, for the immediate 
future, would prefer to divert the energies 
of their rank-and-file members from the 
wage front to the price front. Strikes can 
be expected to continue, however, in the 
smaller factories and in industries which 
have not met the basic-industry increase 
of 181% cents an hour. 

The strategy of the top CIO and AFL 
leaders is designed to put the blame for 
price increases on Congress and on indus- 
try, rather than on new union wage de- 
mands. Strategy is to follow these lines: 

A buyers’ strike against high-priced 
items will be urged in speeches, but labor 
leaders admit privately that such a cam- 
paign cannot be carried much beyond the 
talking stage without endangering the jobs 
of union members. 

Political action is to be aimed at re- 
moval of Congressmen who voted for 
weakened price controls. The price issue 
is expected to bring more funds and more 





—Wide World 
MR. REUTHER 
Behind the strategy... 
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campaign workers for the CIO’s Political 
Action Committee for the elections this 
autumn. 

Organizing drives of both the AFL 
and CIO are to be spurred by rising prices. 
Higher living costs send more recruits to 
the unions in search of wage increases. 
The unions also are anxious to raise wages 
in the South and other low-wage areas be- 
fore seeking a second increase. 

Behind that strategy is a desire to pre- 
vent a runaway inflation. Leaders also 
fear that another wave of big strikes would 
weaken the unions internally and bring 
restrictive legislation from Congress. 

Wildcat strikes may interfere, some- 
what, with the strategy. The CIO Hosiery 
Workers’ officials, for example, said that 
they did not authorize strikes that broke 
out last week in several hosiery plants. 
The union had agreed to arbitrate on its 
demand for a 124-cent increase on top 
of a 6-cent raise granted earlier this year. 
When the arbitrators awarded a 544-cent 
increase, the strikes began. 

Such wildcat strikes may occur in other 
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ANOTHER BOMB TEST 











industries. The top leaders do not have 
the power, or the desire to stop all 
strikes. However, they are anxious to 
avoid, as long as possible, industry-wide 
stoppages. 

Behind the scenes in the CIO, there 
are these conflicting pressures which are 
to have a bearing on how long the leaders 
can delay the second-round demands: 

Communist followers have been agitat- 
ing for strikes. If they continue that pres- 
sure, the breach between the left wing and 


CIO President Philip Murray will be 
widened. A test may come in September 
in connection with the reopening of the 
CIO Longshoremen’s contract on the West 
Coast. Mr. Murray forced Harry Bridges, 
Longshoremen’s leader, to drop plans for 
a strike of maritime workers last month. 
Mr. Bridges promised to strike in Septem- 
ber if necessary to get a larger raise. 

Right-wing leaders in CIO, such as Mr. 
Murray and Walter Reuther, president of 
the United Auto Workers’ Union, want 
to delay the next major wage showdown, 
if possible, until their members have re- 
covered from the steel and auto strikes. 
Mr. Murray has talked about filing a 
guaranteed-annual-wage demand when his 
steel contracts expire February 15. Mr. 
Reuther has been stressing proposals for 
industry-wide rates rather than general 
increases. 

Meat-packing workers may provide a 
test of the strategy next month, when 
CIO contracts expire. These employes, 
however, have been working only part 
time, due to the meat shortage, and they 
may not be willing to strike. 

CIO leaders who advocate a period of 
peace will be joined by AFL officials. 
The AFL, which contended that the CIO 
wage strikes were a major factor in push- 
ing up the cost of living, is not likely to 
launch a new wage campaign soon. If 
prices get out of hand, however, both will 
be competing for wage boosts, and the 
wage-price spiral will go on up and up. 
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MR. BRIDGES 
. .. there were other intentions 
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Progress in Ending Small Strikes 
That Have Been Delaying Output 


Industrial production, while recovering 
from the industry-wide strikes of recent 
months, still is hampered by nuisance 
walkouts in suppliers’ plants. Issues other 
than general wage increases are blocking 
settlements in some of these disputes. 

The outlook on these strikes, industry 
by industry, is as follows: 

Autos. A demand by the United Auto 
Workers for elimination of piecework pay 
systems is complicating settlement of sev- 
eral strikes in parts plants. These are slow- 
ing auto production. The parts strikes are 
to decrease in the next few weeks, how- 
ever. Signs of improvement now are evi- 
dent, but General Motors Corp. reported 
its operations still affected by 100 such 
strikes. Other auto producers are working 
three days a week in some instances be- 
cause of strikes and material shortages. 
Typical of the strikes that have delayed 
auto production are these: 

Bumpers and shock absorbers are 
being produced again by the Houdaille 
Hershey Co. plants after settlement 
of a strike that lasted eight weeks. 

Axle housings are in production now 
at the Clark Equipment Co. plants 
after a lengthy strike. 

Piston rings normally supplied to 
auto assembly plants by the Sealed 
Power Corp. are not available now be- 
cause of a seven-week strike. The UAW 
is making this a major test over elimi- 
nation of piecework. The union also is 
asking a wage increase of 1814 cents 
an hour. 

Auto-body production at the Briggs 
Manufacturing Co., in Detroit, was halted 
on Jast Friday when 371 employes in one 
department went on strike in violation of 


_the UAW’s contract. The management had 


to send home an additional group of 4,900 
employes on the final assembly line of the 
body plant. This cut off the supply of 
bodies to the Plymouth Division of Chrys- 
ler Corp., and made it necessary to send 
home 9,000 workers in the Plymouth plant. 
At about the same time, 75 employes 
in the paint shop of the De Soto plant of 
Chrysler walked off the job, contending 
the heat was excessive. This resulted in 
idleness for an additional 720 De Soto 
workers. The Briggs strikers also reported 
the stoppage was due to the heat, which 
was 88 degrees on the official thermometers. 

Rubber. A strike is threatened for mid- 
July at B. F. Goodrich Co., over issues 
other than wages. The CIO United Rubber 
Workers are demanding changes in sev- 
eral clauses of their contract. A strike au- 
thorized by the union started last week in 
three plants of General Tire and Rubber 
Co. over wages and other issues. CIO mem- 
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bers who struck at the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co. returned to work last week, 
pending negotiations on a settlement. 
Farm equipment. Strikes of CIO unions 
at the farm-implement plants of Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. and the J. I. 
Case Co. are continuing with no indica- 
tions of an early settlement. An effort by 
the Labor Department to obtain Govern- 
ment seizure of nine plants of the two 
companies ran into objections from other 
Government agencies. The Allis-Chalmers 
management denied that it had failed to 
bargain with the union as contended by 
the Labor Department. The company ac- 
cused Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwel- 
lenbach of blocking a settlement by hold- 
ing out hope of seizure to the unions. 
Railway express. A strike of AFL Rail- 
way Clerks at the Railway Express Agency 
in New York City resulted in an embargo 
last week which halted shipments of rail- 
express packages in and out of the city, 
A jurisdictional quarrel with the AFL 
Teamsters over which union’s members 
should move packages from the trucks at 
the agency’s warehouses was one issue. 
Other issues included hours and working 
conditions. The employes recently received 
an 1814-cents-an-hour wage increase. 
Copper. Settlement of the Phelps Dodge 
copper strike, last CIO walkout in the in- 
dustry, paved the way for restoration of 
full production in this field. CIO strikes in 
various companies in the copper, lead and 
zinc industries had been hampering produc- 
tion in other fields since January. All are 


ended now, with wage increases of 184 


cents an hour in most cases. 

Strike losses. These strikes in the non- 
ferrous-metals industries were among those 
included by the Labor Department in a 
survey measuring the cost of reconversion 
strikes to the nation. The report showed 
that, between January 1 and June 1, strikes 
caused a total of 8,170,000 man-days of 
idleness. This was estimated to amount to 
$653,600,000 in lost wages. In all, 2,795,000 
workers were on strike at various times 
during the first five months of the year. 
This is five times the 1935-39 average for 
the same period. 

While an improvement was shown dur- 
ing May, with the lowest strike loss of any 
month so far this year, the nation still is 
suffering from a number of strikes in the 
smaller parts plants and material suppliers. 


Plan for Trainmen 
To Affiliate With ClO 


Labor difficulties on the railroads are 
likely to increase if the Brotherhood of 
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“DEAR SIR...” 


(He almost said “Hello’”’) 


...And no wonder. For this new version of Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictation is just as easy as using a telephone! 

It’s always there at your elbow . . . ready to record all your ideas while 
they’re hot. Just talk them into the convenient hand microphone in a 
natural, conversational voice . . . instructions, reports, memos and 
letters. 

Because the microphone filters out office noise, it’s ideal for busy 
surroundings. Yet it picks up your lowest tones with ease! 

Meanwhile your secretary is freed from note-taking . . . protecting 
you from interruptions and doing her other work better. You'll both 
agree that the new close-talking Dictaphone machine doubles your abil- 
ity to get things done. 

See the new Dictaphone Electronic Dictating Machine now. Your 
local representative will be glad to show you models for cabinet, stand 
or desk-top use. Consult the phone book. Or write for descriptive 
literature. 

Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. K-71, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond 
Street, W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


CC 
DICTAPHONE Gdxe0nce Ditton 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 
Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing 
equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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Lalor Week 


Railroad Trainmen, in convention next 
September votes to affiliate with the CIO, 
as now appears possible. A. F. Whit- 
ney, president of the Trainmen, has stated 
that there is a definite possibility that the 
union will affiliate with either the CIO or 
AFL, but he is known to favor the CIO. 
Such a step would bring new friction be- 
tween the Trainmen and the 19 other rail- 
road unions, which are either in the AFL 
or independent. The Trainmen’s union now 
is independent. 

It is doubtful that other rail unions 
would join Mr. Whitney in a march into 
the CIO, and he may have trouble selling 
the plan to his own membership. Mr. 
Whitney personally has been closer to the 
CIO than to the AFL, or even to some of 
the other independent brotherhoods, in the 
last few years. He is a vice chairman of 
the National Citizens Political Action 
Committee, closely related to the CIO’s 
PAC. 


NLRB Test on Rules 
For News Printers 


An attempt by two newspaper publish- 
ers to fix their own working rules for 
printers, instead of abiding by the self- 
imposed rules of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, is providing the National 
Labor Relations Board with a new type of 
dispute. 

Hearings before an examiner for the 
NLRB have been in progress in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., where the two newspapers are 
located. 

The NLRB, under the chairmanship of 
Paul M. Herzog, must decide whether the 





two publishers have refused to bargain. 


with the ITU and have attempted to break 
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NLRB‘S HERZOG 
» +. a new type of dispute 
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a strike. The publishers, in a new maneuver 
against printers’ strikes, set up a separate 
print shop to do their composing-room 
work after the ITU struck against the two 
papers last November. The new shop then 
offered its own set of working rules. Some 
printers are working in the shop, but the 
ITU demands that they be replaced by 
strikers and that the regular ITU rules be 
agreed to by the publishers. 

These ITU rules set the conditions on 
wages, hours and working condition under 
which the printers will work. The union has 
insisted that it can change the rules with- 
out bargaining with the publishers. The 
newspapers involved—The St. Petersburg 
Times and Evening Independent—contend 
they have as much right to establish work- 
ing rules as the union has. 


Reduced Chances 
Of Minimum Pay Bill 


The legal minimum wage is likely to 
remain at 40 cents an hour in industries 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Legislation to raise it to 65 cents is be- 
lieved unlikely to become law at the pres- 
ent session of Congress. 

It is possible that the legislation, ap- 
proved by the Senate, yet may clear Con- 
gress before the year is out, either before 
Congress takes a summer recess or after 
it reconvenes in the autumn, if Congress 
decides to return after the elections. But 
President Truman is expected to veto the 
measure if it goes to him loaded with 
amendments that he thinks should not be 
there. There are indications that the bill 
that finally is sent to the White House, 
if passage is obtained this year, will be 
unacceptable to Mr. Truman. 


Bar to Cuts Based 
On Inability to Pay 


A company’s inability to pay, the Na- 
tional Wage Stabilization Board now rules, 
does not permit the board to authorize a 
decrease in wage rates under terms of the 
Stabilization Act. 

The industry members of WSB, in dis- 
senting from the ruling, involving the eight 
employes of a Louisville, Ky., livestock 
firm, contended that the decision was 
harmful to small business. The company 
proposed to reduce its rates by amounts 
varying from $10 to $25 a month, on the 
ground that it could not afford the present 
scales. Five of the employes agreed to ac- 
cept the lower pay rate, the company said, 
while the other three could work overtime 
to achieve the 1945 earning levels. 

Public and industry members of WSB 
held, however, that the law does not 
permit this type of reduction in hourly 
rates. 
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® You gain through the use of 
this modern method of utilizing 
all the strength of light sheet 
steel or aluminum. 


1. Gives extraordinary strength 
weight ratio. 


2. Means quick assembly with 
simple tools. 


3. Permits K-D shipment in 
small space. 
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4. Simplifies over-all engineer- 
ing of your product. 

5. Brings new permanent 
streamlined beauty to your 
products’ exterior. 

Investigate Lindsay Structure. 
The Lindsay Corporation, 222-C 

W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill.; 60 

E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; 

or Lindsay Structure (Canada) Ltd., 

Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal, 


STRUCTURE 


U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U. S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


OF LIGHT METAL CONSTRUCTION) 
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How Much Cotton Fibre ? 
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@ Yes, you'll have one of the finest letter- 
head papers available if the watermark 
answers these three questions. Dictation, 
English, Old Badger and Anniversary Bonds 
are cotton fibre papers made by Fox River. 


@ The finest papers are made from cotton 


fibres... the more cotton fibre, the finer the 
paper. They’ re made by craftsmen, like the 
men at Fox River, who have been making 
fine cotton fibre papers since 1883. 


@ Ask your printer, lithographer or engraver 
about Fox River papers. He'll be glad to 
recommend the paper with the correct cotton 
fibre content for each business need. 
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of National Issues | 


Press Views on Voters’ Choices 


In North Dakota, 


Eastern newspaper editors drew from 
the Republican primaries in North Dakota 
last week evidence that no great ground- 
swell of isolationism is stirring in the Mid- 
west. They deduced this from the defeat 
of former Senator Gerald P. Nye and the 
narrow margin by which Senator William 
Langer won renomination in the State’s 
two senatorial contests. But editors found 
more of local than national significance 
in the defeat of Senator George L. Rad- 
cliffe in the Maryland Democratic primary. 

In the Northwest, itself, however, editors 
said isolationism had lost little and gained 
nothing. They regarded the victory of the 
isolationist, William Langer, as cancelling 
out the defeat of the other isolationist, 
Gerald P. Nye. Newspapers there took the 
view that the fight chiefly was a struggle 
of local political forces over local issues. 

The Grand Forks, N. D., Herald (Ind.- 
Rep.) said that the issue of isolationism 
was ignored “almost entirely” in the Lan- 
ger campaign. It said that he had pleased 
the pro-German and isolationist elements 
in North Dakota, and avoided emphasizing 
his isolationism in the campaign. 

“What then do the North Dakota elec- 
tions signify?” asked the newspaper. 
“Nothing nationally and very little locally.” 

Of Mr. Nye and Senator Langer, the 
New York Times (Ind.) said: “It would 
be hard to find anywhere in the Senate a 
more perfect pair, worthy of more en- 
thusiastic support at the polls, if the rank 
and file of the Republican Party were to 
make a return to isolationism its issue. 

“That it is not in such a mood is 
strongly suggested by the results of the 
voting in the North Dakota primary,” the 
Times continued. “Mr. Langer, to be sure, 
won his sought-for renomination, but only 
by an impressively narrow margin over a 
newcomer. And Mr. Nye ran a poor third 
in a field of three, receiving only about 
one Republican vote in every seven.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind.- 
Rep.) came to a similar conclusion. It said 
that, if the voters in North Dakota were 
isolationist in outlook, Senator Langer’s 
victory should have been a walkover. In 
both contests, the Herald Tribune said, 
the issue of international co-operation 
versus isolationism was presented clearly 
and forthrightly to the voters, and there 
was none of the complicating factors that 
beclouded the results of the Nebraska pri- 
mary a month ago. 

That paper regarded the margin by 
which the North Dakota voters repudi- 
ated Mr. Nye and the aid given to Mr. 


Maryland Races 


Langer’s opponent as unmistakable signs 
“that the citizens of the Middle West are 
not ready to revert to the short-sighted pol- 
icy which thwarted American participation 
in world affairs after World War I. 

“The wishful thinkers who saw a ground- 
swell for isolationism in the Nebraska re- 
turns will have some radical revising to 
do,” the Herald Tribune concluded. 

In the Maryland Democratic primary, 
most editors found only the clash of per- 
sonalities and the testing of rival Demo- 
cratic organizations. They found no great 
national issues separating the candidates. 
The Washington Post (Ind.) said that as 
between Senator Radcliffe and Governor 
Herbert R. O’Conor, who defeated him 
for the nomination, the change was likely 
to make little difference in the usual voting 
alignments of the Senate. 

W. Preston Lane, who won the Demo- 
cratic Governorship nomination, had the 
backing of CIO’s Political Action Commit- 
tee, the Post said, but it added that the 
CIO did not appear to have been an im- 
portant factor in his success. 

To the Baltimore Sun (Ind.-Dem.), the 
victory of Mr, Lane appeared to have 
averted the danger of the Democratic 
Party becoming the tool of a single faction 
in the State, “thanks to the independent 
Democrats of Baltimore city and some of 
the counties.” It said that Mr. Lane, like 
his early mentor, Albert Cabell Ritchie, is 
“a high-minded man, fitted by training and 
tradition to be a good public servant.” 

In the senatorial race, the Centerville, 
Md., Queen Anne’s (Ind.) drew a com- 
parison between the outside positions held 
by Senator Radcliffe and those by Gov- 
ernor O’Conor. The newspaper listed five 
bonding, banking and trust companies in 
which it said Senator Radcliffe held office, 
and added: “We do not believe that any 
man can serve so many masters and serve 
them well.” As to Governor O’Conor, it 
said it could find no record for him other 
than “his attention to the jobs for which 
the people picked him.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) 
says Governor O’Conor had entered the 
Senate race after it became clear that he 
would have formidable opposition if he 
sought a third term as Governor. Never- 
theless, the Post said, “Mr. O’Conor is an 
intelligent, amiable and personable gentle- 
man,” and that he has “a good admini- 
strative record.” It added that David John 
Markey, the Republican nominee for the 
Maryland Senate seat, “is politically an al- 
most unknown quantity,evenin Maryland.” 
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needn’t frighten you 





if recognized in time! But because it often feels like an ordi- 

- , ' _— 
nary stomach-ache Se or a simple, persistent abdominal 
pain, many ignore appendicitis until too late! 


Don’t let such symptoms fool you! of If they occur, 





avoid laxatives, ens or enemas, and hoteaggy or cold 
applications, any of which may be dangerous to an inflamed 
appendix. If nauseated, go to bed and stay there, for even 
ordinary activity can be risky, 


Se 
Remember, /g a ruptured appendix can be fatal, so 


don’t make your own diagnosis. Instead, be cautious— 








Call your fohysiciaty! = 
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ABOUT PLAN FOR OPA FLOOR UNDER PROFITS 


Every businessman and every farmer 
now is to start to adjust himself to a 
new set of price rules, assuming that the 
plan voted by Congress becomes law. 
These new rules are to be more lenient 
than the old, but they still are rules, and 
there still is price control, in the measure 
approved by Congress. The President’s 
objections to the measure were based 
upon the profit-fixing proposal and plans 
for decontrols. 

The stated purpose of price-control 
policy in the future is to encourage produc- 
tion. Rules or policies that interfere with 
production are expected to be altered. At 
the same time, Congress has laid down 
a definite formula for pricing the products 
of industry. This formula recognizes the 
incentive of profits, and seeks to put a 
floor under them. Restriction of profits no 
longer is a dominant factor in price policy. 

All kinds of business practice are affected 
by the changes in price controls. Business- 
m:n, too, are to be given a chance to try 
to get out from under control. The details 
or procedure and the turns in policy are 
of vital concern, starting at this time. For 
that reason, an effort is made in. what 
follows to give as clear as possible a pic- 
ture of the policies and procedures that 
Congress has voted to apply. 


Can a price now be raised at will? 
No, it cannot. An answer to the question 
of what prices can be raised, and how 
much, lies with the OPA, or the Secretary 
of Agriculture in many instances, if the 
new program is adopted. Retailers, how- 
ever, often will be permitted to restore 
margins on certain products without prior 
approval. 


What then will happen to prices? 

OPA will be required within the next 30 
days to announce cost-increase factors for 
industries:to apply in the future. A pro- 
ducer then will be permitted to take his 
price level of a base period, which usually 
is between Oct. 1 and Oct. 15, 1941, and 
add this cost increase to that 1941 price. 


How will the cost increase be deter- 
mined? 

Price officials have much of this informa- 
tion now, based upon average cost in- 
creases for industries. Industry advisory 
committees will give them more informa- 
tion. This will involve a wide range of 
price increases, which probably will pour 
out from OPA in the days ahead, if the 
Congress plan becomes law. 


Will increases apply to each product? 
Not necessarily. OPA will tend to give 
price increases on an industry-by-industry 
basis, outside of agriculture. However, 
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where a manufacturer has been forced by 
OPA in the past to make a product at 
what he regarded as a loss, there obvious- 
ly will be an effort to assure him of enough 
profit to encourage manufacture. Emphasis 
is on getting production of things that are 
needed. 


What if a producer is not satisfied 

with his price increase? 
A complaint can be made to his industry 
advisory committee. These committees be- 
come very important. There now are about 
600 of them in existence. They will deal 
with OPA or the Secretary of Agriculture 
in seeking increases above those that OPA 
will give in the next 30 days. Producers 
should be sure that they are in touch 
with the advisory committee for their 
industry. OPA has 60 days to act after 
an advisory committee brings in its peti- 
tion for higher prices. Again, all of this 
assumes that the new price-control meas- 
ure becomes law. 


What if a producer still is not satis- 
fied? 
Appeal to the Emergency Court of Ap- 
peals is possible when OPA does not 
grant within 60 days an increase requested 
by an advisory committee. This opens the 
way to get action within a definite time 
limit. For the Court has authority to force 
OPA to put into effect within 30 days any 
price increase that the Court says is justi- 


fied. 


That's true for producers, but what of 
distributors? 

A different set of policies is established for 

retailers and wholesalers, under the Con- 





WHERE SUBSIDIES GO 


Table shows subsidy payments that 
were authorized for the fiscal year 1946, 
and those approved for the fiscal year 
1947. Total food subsidy of about $800,- 
000,000 for 1947 is to be divided largely 
between the meat and dairy programs. 


(In millions of dollars) 





1946 1947 
Food: 
Butter $ 100 
Dairy production 568 
Flour 190 
Meat 595 
Crop program 225 
Other noncrop programs 120 
Total food $1,798 $800 
Nonfood: 
Copper, lead, zinc 88 100 
Petroleum and products 290 50 
Rubber 60 31 
Other commodities 180 19 
Total nonfood 618 — 200 


Total subsidies $2,416 $1,000 











gress plan, but they ilso can seek price 
adjustments through industry committees. 
Some of the past policies for distributors 
are done away with. OPA cannot now 
force retailers and wholesalers to absorb 
cost increases. This means that they can 
pass on to the consumer the higher costs 
of products. 


What about past orders involving 
cost absorption? 

Some of these still would apply: others 
would not. Wholesalers and retailers are 
allowed to add to their current costs the 
percentage markups that were in effect 
on Jan. 1, 1946. Orders in effect before 
that date can be retained even though 
they call for price absorption. But 1946 
absorption orders must be revised by 
the Office of Price Administration. Dis- 
tributors are assured of the trade dis- 
count, as well as the markup, that pre- 
vailed on Jan. 1, 1946. Retailers can sell 
automobiles and other “reconversion” 
products, such as radios, refrigerators and 
farm implements, at factory prices plus 
their prewar markups. 


Can other cost increases be passed 
on to consumers? 

Yes. It is presumed that a retailer who 
gives increased service can pass on the 
higher cost to his customers. He no longer 
will be required to absorb that added cost 
himself. This is important for retailers, 
and answers one of the big problems that 
have been raised for them. 


Now, what about farmers? 

Farm products are dealt with on a differ- 
ent basis than others. Congress voted to 
shift this control from OPA to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Unless the plan fails 
to become law, the Secretary is to decide 
each month which farm products can be 
released from controls because of improved 
supplies, and where price increases should 
be granted. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion must issue the necessary decontrol 
and price-increase orders within 10 days. 
Petitions for price increases on agricul- 
tural products can be filed by industry 
advisory committees directly with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The procedure 
for forcing price increases and decontrols 
is the same as for nonfarm products. Ag- 
ricultural products are defined as includ- 
ing fish and other sea foods, as well as 
the usual farm products and foods proc- 
essed from them. 


Another vital part of the plan involves 
decontrols. How can controls be 
taken off prices? 

An industry advisory committee can re- 

quest that price controls be dropped when 
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it considers them no longer needed. An 
individual producer or seller also can 
protest over price controls, and ask for 
their removal, but action usually will be 
taken through advisory committees for 
an entire industry. 


Who decides on decontrol? 

A Price Decontrol Board is to be set up, if 
the Congress plan applies, to make final de- 
cision on appeals for price decontrols that 
are turned down by OPA and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. In the past, this has 
been entirely in the hands of the Office 
of Price Administration. There will be 
three members of this Board, each to 
be paid $12,000 a year, and at least 
one must be a Republican and one a 
Democrat. If too many appeals pile up, the 
Board can appoint special assistants to 
hear cases. 


What is the procedure on appeals? 
Complaints over price ceilings, and _peti- 
tions for decontrol, can be taken to the 











Congress also made changes in the 
subsidy program. What is the ef- 
fect of these? 

Congress voted to continue some subsidy 

payments until April 1, 1947, but théy 

will be curtailed sharply by the end of 

1946. A limit of $1,000,000,000 is placed 

upon price subsidies of all types. Food 

payments get about $800,000,000 of it. 

Copper, lead and zine subsidies are lim- 

ited to $100,000,000, and rubber is limited 

to $31,000,000 on purchases from Latin 

America and Africa. New subsidies are 

prohibited and present rates cannot be 

increased. 


Can OPA continue its maximum aver- 
age price program? 
The maximum average price program was 
voted out by Congress as of July 1. Cloth- 
ing manufacturers would be allowed to dis- 
regard all OPA orders that directed them to 
channel a proportion of their materials 
into production of low and medium-priced 
clothing. The Congress plan also discon- 








—Peuse in Newark Evening News 





HOW HIGH BEFORE THEY COME DOWN? 


Board after they are turned down by 
OPA or the Secretary of Agriculture. In- 
dustry advisory committees have 30 days 
to take appeals to the Board. The Board 
will consider reasons given for turning 
down the original petition, and will hold 
hearings. Additional reasons can be of- 
fered by both sides in the dispute. The rul- 
ings of the Decontrol Board must be em- 
bodied in orders issued by OPA. Controls, 
once they are removed, cannot be rein- 
stated without approval of the Price De- 
control Board 
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tinued furmer OPA policies in limiting the 
quantity or percentage of any product that 
a seller can sell to any buyer. 


What about rents? 

Rent controls are continued. if the Con- 
gress plan becomes law. But a distinction 
now is made between transient hotels, 
apartment hotels, boarding houses and 
tourist camps. Thus, when it comes to re- 
moving rent controls, they can be dropped 
from one group before the others are freed 
from control. 


In regard to prices, are restaurants 
given more leeway? 

Restaurant prices can be raised under the 
Congress-approved plan if meals consist 
entirely or largely of foods not under price 
controls. New prices are to cover the cost 
of foods plus customary margins of profits. 
Restaurants no longer would be restricted 
by a highest-price-line order. 


In putting new products on the mar- 

ket, how is pricing controlled? 
A limitation is put by Congress upon 
OPA’s power to set price ceilings on new 
commodities. OPA still can require ceilings 
for new commodities used in producing 
items when the cost to the consumer of 
these items is increased. But ceilings are 
prohibited when the cost of production is 
decreased and where the final cost is 
reduced. New commodities are defined as 
those that were not available commercially 
or industrially before Jan. 30, 1942, such 
as certain types of plastic. 


If an OPA order is violated, are the 
penalties the same? 

Several changes involving enforcement and 
penalties for violation were voted by Con- 
gress. The minimum penalty for violating 
a price order may be limited to the amount 
of the overcharge. OPA cannot bring court 
action for violation in a case where the 
violator acted in accordance with OPA 
instructions. And court action is prohibited 
where a violation resulted from sale of a 
product to the Government if the sale was 
on the lowest bid made on a competitive- 
bid basis. 


When will price controls end? 

All controls will end June 30 of next year, 
under Congress’s plan, but some of them 
must be dropped before then. By next 
December 31, OPA is ordered to abolish 
all price controls on commodities, both 
agricultural and nonagricultural, that are 
not important in relation to business costs 
or the cost of living. Furthermore, removal 
of price control on any commodity is re- 
quired when its supply comes in balance 
with the demands. 


Gradual removal of price controls on agri- 
cultural products also is called for. This 
will be done when they no longer are in 
short supply. Ceiling prices cannot be 
established for commodities and products 
that had never been under ceilings on 
April 1, 1946. This has the effect of can- 
celing the recent order that established 
margin requirements on cotton-futures 
trading, since no ceiling prices had been 
placed on cotton on April 1. 


These are the changes in pricing policies 
that Congress decided on. They will be 
used in controlling future prices in the 
months ahead, unless the entire program 
fails to be adopted into law. 
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Specie! Report 


Slower rise of returns for 
those contributing to own 
retirement via wage tax 


Bigger monthly checks for aged persons 
are in process of being voted by Congress. 
These bigger checks, however, are to go to 
the aged persons who draw their benefits 
on a basis of relief. They are not for those 
who have made payments from their own 
incomes to provide annuities for them- 
selves when they retire after age 65. 

What Congress now is doing to the coun- 
try’s old-age-pension plans is of direct con- 
cern to the 40,000,000 persons who are 
contributing regularly to old-age insurance 
via the pay-roll tax. This insurance system 
is being permitted to slip in importance. At 
the same time, Congress is building up the 
program of old-age assistance, run by in- 
dividual States on a relief basis, for persons 
who are aged and who can pass “means” 
tests. 

This congressional action is to show up 
the shortcomings of the old-age-insurance 
system even more plainly than they ap- 
pear today. It is to bring out the whole 
question of whether this country is to have 
a real program of old-age insurance or a 
system of old-age relief. 

The accompanying chart shows what al- 
ready has happened. Old-age-relief pay- 
ments have risen sharply, in keeping with 
the cost of living, till they now average 
58 per cent more than they did in 1940 
and nearly 29 per cent more than today’s 
old-age-insurance benefits. And present old- 
age-insurance benefits are lagging so far 
behind increases in the cost of living that 
they offer few attractions to persons who 
reach 65 and want to retire. These benefits 
are to appear even smaller if prices con- 
tinue to rise. 

Now, Congress is about to make a con- 
siderable increase in old-age-relief pay- 
ments, by increasing federal contributions 
to the States’ relief programs. At the same 
time, Congress is rejecting any increase in 
the taxes to be paid and the benefits to be 
received under the old-age-insurance pro- 
gram. 

Thus, the country is to have even more 
of a relief system than an insurance, or 
contributory-retirement, program. Many 
workers who are counting on a retirement 
system to support them in their old age 
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are to depend upon a program of relief in- 
stead. Here is how the two programs com- 
pare and how probable changes are to af- 
fect these comparisons: 

Insurance for old age is intended to 
be a contributory system, which workers 
and employers support through a 2 per 
cent pay-roll tax, 1 per cent on each. The 
benefit which the worker receives, if any, 
depends on the wages he earns during the 
years he works in covered employment, 
and therefore on the contributions he 
makes to the system. 

These benefits, on the average, are in- 
creasing gradually, as the program itself 
grows older and more workers accumulate 
larger wage credits toward their retire- 
ment benefits. Years, however, are re- 
quired for any appreciable increase. Thus, 


1 extensive research on a topic of ouf- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


MORE PAY FOR THE AGED? 
RELIEF VS. INSURANCE 


Move in Congress to Increase Advantage of Indigents Over Earners 


it will be 1970, if ever, before the average 
retired worker is paid as much as $31.34, 
the amount which the average individual 
on old-age relief gets now. In the seven 
years in which benefits have been paid to 
retiring workers, there has been less than 
a 10 per cent increase in monthly benefits, 
whereas the cost of living has increased 
several times that much. 

The result is that few workers can take 
advantage of the program and retire, un- 
less they have laid aside extra savings to 
get by anyway. In fact, only a little more 
than 600,000 out of an eligible 1,425,000, 
considerably less than half, are retired. The 
rest of the eligibles still are working. 

Relief for old age, on the other hand, 
is paid to well over 2,000,000 individuals. 
Their payments are not related to the 
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wages they have earned or the taxes they 
have paid, but only to their need and to 
the generosity of the State in which they 
live. 

Under this program, each State sets a 
level of income which its legislators con- 
sider necessary for a minimum standard 
of living. Aged persons whose incomes are 
below these standards, and who are un- 
able to earn more, are eligible for grants 
to make up the difference between their 
incomes and the States’ minimum stand- 
ards. The Federal Government pays half 
the cost, up to a total payment of $40 a 
month for each person. 

These payments to the needy aged are 
far above the old-age-insurance benefits, 
not only on the average but in the range 
to which they may reach. For example, in 
five States the bulk of all old-age-relief 
payments exceed $40 a month. The bulk 
of all old-age-insurance benefits, on the 
other hand, are under $40. For all States, 
28 per cent of the relief payments exceed 
$40, whereas less than 4 per cent of the 
insurance benefits exceed $40. 

Increases in the relief payments ap- 
parently are to be ordered by Congress. 
Almost certain to be approved is an in- 
crease in the maximum federal contribu- 
tion from the present $20 a month to $30. 
In addition, Congress is likely to offer to 
do more than simply match State con- 
tributions dollar for dollar. For the poorer 
States, at least, Congress may authorize 
the Federal Government to chip in $2 for 
every $1 the State pays for old-age relief, 
as well as to increase federal grants for 
aid to the blind and to dependent chil- 
dren. 

At the same time, Congress apparently 
plans no immediate increase in old-age- 
insurance benefits. The supporting pay- 
roll tax may be raised from the present 
total of 2 per cent to 3 per cent. But this 
would be unaccompanied by any benefit 
increase, and approval of even this small 
tax raise is not certain. 

What this means is that this country 
is to have even less of an old-age-insurance 
system, and even more of an old-age-relief 
program, than it has had heretofore. 

Workers are not to get any real retire- 
ment system which would pay most of 
their living costs when they reach 65 and 
want to retire. The benefits to which their 
contributions will entitle them are likely to 
be even lower than they are today in rela- 
tion to the cost of living. 

Relief payments, in contrast, may be far 
more in keeping with the cost of living. 
Workers eligible for old-age-insurance bene- 
fits, of course, may be able to qualify for 
old-age relief as well, if their independent 
resources are not too high to disqualify 
them for relief. However, here is how they 
will fare in that instance: 

Their total receipts under both pro- 
grams will be no higher than the re- 
ceipts of similarly fixed individuals 
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living entirely by old-age relief. In 

other words, they’ll get no more alto- 

gether than persons who may have 
contributed nothing in pay-roll taxes. 

Moreover, the former are likely to 

have paid through income taxes part 

of the cost of the relief program, in 
addition to their contributions to old- 
age insurance. 

Thus, many will find that they would 
have profited more if they never had been 
covered by old-age insurance and conse- 
quently never had been compelled to con- 
tribute to it through the pay-roll tax. 

The result of the workings of these 
programs and the changes likely to be 
made in them is that relatively fewer, in- 
stead of more, aging individuals are likely 
to retire on their old-age-insurance benefits. 
And more of those who are forced to re- 
tire, because of inability to work after 





$15, from his old-age-insurance benefits or 
from a private annuity policy, may in one 
State qualify for an added $5 a month of 
relief. In another State, he may be en- 
titled to $20 or more of relief. In still an- 
other State, he may be unable to get any 
relief to supplement his income. 

Moreover, the old-age-relief payments 
are by no means automatic, as are old-age- 
insurance payments. The insured worker 
is entitled to his benefits whether he has 
other resources or not. But the individual 
who depends on old-age relief must submit 
to and pass a needs test’ to get that relief. 
He must prove that he is dependent on 
the State. In more than half the States, 
he must sign a lien which will allow the 
State to recover from his home or other 
property the amounts it contributes to his 
living. 

Some of the States also limit the amount 


he 


THE TIME TO RELAX 
«+. many had to dig into savings or continue working 


they reach 65, are likely to be forced at 
the same time to accept old-age relief. 

This prospect makes these further com- 
parisons of the programs of considerable 
concern to the millions covered by old-age 
insurance: 

The payments to be received by indi- 
viduals on old-age relief will not be the 
certain and foreseeable benefits available 
under old-age insurance. They will fluctu- 
ate with the generosity of State legislatures 
and the financial condition of State budg- 
ets. Whereas workers hoping to retire on 
old-age insurance can plan their retirement 
incomes in advance, if not their living 
costs, those who must depend in whole or 
in part on relief will have to take what 
they can get. 

In addition, the relief payments that the 
needy aged may draw will vary widely 
among different States. The individual, for 
example, who has a monthly income of 


of private insurance which the recipient 
of relief can carry. And at least two States 
require the individual who accepts relief to 
cash in his private insurance policy or turn 
it over to the State. 

A number of States, moreover, refuse re- 
lief to persons who have close relatives who 
are able to contribute to their support. 
Thus, in these States, most of them in the 
North, the question is raised as to how 
well-to-do are the needy individuals’ sons 
and daughters, or brothers and sisters. 

This then, is the sort of program toward 
which this country is now tending: Under 
the original plan, a real old-age-insurance 
program gradually was to assume the ma- 
jor burden of supporting the nation’s aging 
workers and their dependents. Now, with 
no fanfare and, little general recognition of 
the change, Congress, at least temporarily, 
is forcing more and more of the aged to 
turn to the relief program. 
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SUFFERS ! 


“Is my fez red! I actually doubted that a 
Bacardi Cuba Libre is as delectable as everyone 


says. Pyramid me to apologize! It hits the 


Nile on the head!” 


All is forgiven. After all, how else but by 
tasting it can you discover that Bacardi is 


absolutely unequaled the world over for 





suggests a substitute for Bacardi! 


RUM... 89 Proof. Bacardi Imports, Inc., New York 


delicacy of flavor, for superb smoothness? 
What folly to say “rum and cola” 
—when with a word you can 


command a Bacardi Cuba Libre! 


all a agree — BACARDI 


Banishment to the Sahara is too good for anyone who 
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Momentous days lie ahead—for 
banks, industry, and the nation. 
Now, more than ever before, 
American Security’s knowledge of 
Washington activities and per- 
sonalities that affect business and 
industry nationally 
can bevaluable to you. 

As your Washing- 
ton headquarters, we 
would expect to save 
you a substantial 
amount of executive 
time, effort and corre- 


spondence on Wash- 





ington matters. 
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Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
Federal Reserve System 


Daniel W.Bell, President 


& TRUST COMPANY 
Washington, D.C. 
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Question 
of the Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Should Congress remain in session 
this summer to act on reconversion 
and other major pending national 
problems? 


Whether members of Congress 
should return home this summer to 
carry on their campaigns for re-elec- 
tion or should remain in session to 
complete consideration of important 
legislation on labor, reconversion, Gov- 
ernment reorganization, atomic-bomb 
control and other subjects is a ques- 
tion of nation-wide interest. To pre- 
sent a cross section of informed opin- 
ion, The United States News asked 
members of Congress, business execu- 
tives and others for their views. 

Answers are printed herewith. 


Charles J. Stilwell 


Cleveland, Ohio; President, The Warner and 
Swasey Co.; President, National Machine 
Tool Builders Association; Member, National 
Industrial Conference Board, 


answers: 

Congress should continue in session until 
several items of pending legislation are de- 
cided. Such measures of vital importance 
are needed to restore the confidence of 
American voters, including those who must 
make early important decisions and com- 
mitments affecting jobs for countless wage 
earners. 


(by telegraph) 


Rep. A. J. Sabath 


(Dem.), Ill.; Dean of the House; Chairman, 
House Rules Committee, 


answers: 

Last week I made the statement on the 
floor that I felt the House could and should 
adjourn by July 27. I feel that we can pass 
all the bills by that time that are actually 
in the interest of the nation. It would help 
if the Republicans would co-operate a little 
and eliminate the calling of unnecessary 
roll calls. 


Wilson W. Wyatt 


Washington, D. C.; Housing Expediter and 
Administrator, National Housing Agency, 


answers: 

The urgent need for homes by a large 
number of veterans constitutes a call to the 
Congress to take final action before it ad- 
journs on the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, 
which has already passed the Senate. This 
legislation was requested as one of the tools 
in the original veterans’ emergency housing 
program. The need for it, particularly to 
provide housing in the face of rising costs 
for the large mass of veterans of medium or 
low income and to stimulate a much larger 
volume of needed rental housing at rents 
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that fit their pocketbooks, is even more 
acute today than when the program was 
announced. If Congress were to adjourn 
without action, the hope of many veterans 
of getting decent housing in a reasonable 
length of time would be indefinitely de- 
layed. 





Robert R. Nathan 


Washington, D. C.; Deputy Director for 
Reconversion, Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, 

answers: 

The record of the present Congress is 
anything but enviable. Not only have the 
Y decisions reached been discouraging to 
liberals, but, more important, the inter- 
f minable delay and inability to arrive at 
relatively speedy conclusions have been 
discouraging, to say the least. After years 
of heavy pressure of wartime demands, it 
would generally be desirable for Congress 
to recess and go back and get better ac- 
quainted with the views of the voters. How- 
ever there are jobs to be done which just 
cannot be put aside for another six months. 

I would suggest that the leaders of 
Congress meet with the President to im- 
mediately decide upon “must” legislation 
and that there be an agreement to stay in 
session as long as necessary to achieve ac- 
tion on these matters. 





/ ° 
Prentiss M. Brown 
4 Detroit, Mich.; Chairman, Detroit Edison 
Co.; Member, House of Representatives, 
1933-37; Member, Senate, 1936-43; Former 
f Administrator, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, 
answers: 

My ten years in Congress and my ex- 
perience since lead me to the definite con- 
clusion that Congress should be required 
to be in recess at least three months a year. 
I was convinced of this when in the House 

/ and Senate and confirmed in this view by 
| subsequent close and interested observa- 
tion. The pressure groups, seemingly po- 
tent in Washington, deflate considerably 
when examined back home. 
| Congressional voting is largely, and I 
think should be, based in the mind of the 
§ — legislator on a nice adjustment of his own 
appraisal of what the people want and 
| what he thinks is the right course to take. 
® There are times when the latter considera- 
# tion alone should govern; but the former 
is important and often a major factor. By 
far the best way to ascertain public opin- 
ion is to be back home, talk with people 
you know in whom you have confidence 
and who have no ax to grind. 


Sumner Welles 
Oxon Hill, Md.; Former Under Secretary of 
State, 

answers: 

The American people confront one of 
the most profoundly critical moments in 
their national history. Legislation is ur- 
gently required in order to contribute 
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Skyway to most of the great national parks 
and vacation lands of the West, Western Air’s 
routes lead to scores of famous fun-spots. Western 
provides the fast, economical way to get there... parks are 
again offering thrilling tours. Air fares are low...air 

travel is more frequent, more convenient. See your local air 
travel agent or write for full-color brochure describing 
all-expense tours available this season. 
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ES, shipping tags and labels can raise some tough questions. So, 
instead of losing sleep over them, why not do the obvious—consult 
Dennison first. 

If you ship metals, Dennison knows the quality of tag stock that meets 
express requirements. Do you use bales? Dennison has a tag fastener that 
is ideal for them. Are your labels applied to rough wood? With our extra 
heavy adhesive, they really stick. 

Dennison has specialized in the planning of shipping tags and labels for 
so many years that paying infinite attention to a host of details has become 
second nature. We can also show you how to make tags and labels do 
important extra jobs. For instance, deliver an advertising message... 
carry order or invoice reference . . . give warnings or instructions. 

You can be sure your tags and labels will be correct in design and correct 
from a practical standpoint when you put your problem up to 


Dennison 
PAPER PRODUCTS THAT PRODUCE RESULTS 


Dennison-developed tags and labels direct the shipments of 
many of the leaders of American industry. If those you now 
‘use fall short of your requirements, why not write Dennison 
Manufacturing Co., 1481 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass, 


* LABELS * SEALS + SET-UP BOXES + MARKING SYSTEMS ° PAPER SPECIALTIES 
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towards the solution of many domestic 
problems and in order to safeguard our na- 
tional interests abroad. It seems to me in 
the highest degree necessary that the Con- 
gress remam in session, notwithstanding 
the great strain to which the members of 
Congress have been subjected during re- 
cent months, until an opportunity has been 
had to enact the legislative measures so 
urgently required by the people. 


Dewitt Emery 
Chicago, Ill.; President, National Small 
Business Men’s Association, 

answers: 


In my judgment, it will be better for 
Congress to recess in 10 days or two weeks 
and go home until after the election in 
November. Staying in session with all of 
the House and one third of the Senate to 
be elected this autumn would be worse 
than useless, as any legislation passed 
would be of the “patchwork” variety of 
which we already have too much. 

If there was any possibility of Congress, 
for example, really sinking its teeth into 
the labor situation and perhaps coming up 
with a law which was fair and equitable to 
labor, to employers and to the public, I’d 
certainly be very much in favor of its 
staying in session. But there isn’t any pos- 
sibility of this. 


George E. lijams 


Washington, D. C.; Director, National Re- 
habilitation Service, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States; Former Assist- 
ant Administrator, Veterans’ Administration, 


answers: 


All members of the House and one third 
of the members of the Senate will be elected 
next fall. Most of these gentlemen desire 
to return home to conduct their campaigns. 
However, legislation of extreme impor- 
tance to the nation is now pending. The 
best campaign material for any candidate 
seeking re-election lies in the prompt solu- 
tion of the issues. I believe it would be to 
the political advantage of the present 
members, and certainly of advantage to 
the people, for them to remain in session 
until the major pending national problems 
have been solved. 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 122 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on June 12, 1946, for the 
second quarter of the year 1946, equal to 
2% of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on July 15, 1946, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on June 28, 1946. The Trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxett, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 
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Cuzco, once the capital of the ancient 
Inca Empire, today has quaint, winding 
streets and colorful market places. Cuzco’s 
Spanish churches, red-roofed homes and 
comfortable hotels are built upon the 
hand-hewn stone walls of Inca temples. 


Ge car nom fly 
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Pan American flies you to Balboa, 
Canal Zone. From there Pan American- 
Grace (Panagra) takes you to Lima, 


Coast of South America, and all the 





Enjoy Pan American’s distinctive, 
world-famous service—the extra some- 
thing that makes “going by Clipper” a 
Peru and other points on the West unique and delightful experience. For 


reservations see your Travel Agent or 
way over to Buenos Aires. the nearest Pan American office. 


Lake Titicaca is a “must” on your trip to 
Peru. 3,000 square miles of crystal-clear 
water—the highest navigable lake in the 
world—is reached by rail or auto from 
Pan American-Grace ( Panagra) airports at 
either Arequipa or La Paz. 








Macchu Picchu, one of the most famous of 
the ancient ruins near Cuzco—where the 
keen-eyed may probe the mystery of a van- 
ished civilization. There are hotel accommo- 
dations for tourists conveniently close by. 


Flying Clippers 
FIRST ACROSS THE PACIFIC - FIRST ACROSS TRE ATLANTIC 
FIRST THRQUGHOUT LATIN AMERICA 




















Finance, Week 


WORLD FUND VS. CHAOS 


Widespread Inflation That Hinders Stable Exchange and Cash Pool 


Disruption of official rates 
by black-market trading of 
debased moneys for dollars 


Chaotic economic conditions in many 
foreign lands are plaguing the International 
Monetary Fund’s initial efforts to stabilize 
values of currencies around the world. It is 
to be a long and tedious process to remove 
the monetary disorders which now hamper 
the restoration of world business. 

At the root of the trouble is the fact 
that circulation of local currencies has 
skyrocketed while the supply of goods to 
be bought with these currencies has dwin- 
dled. Local shortages of goods are aggra- 
vated by import restrictions, which many 
countries have adopted as a means of pro- 
tecting their gold and dollar reserves. This 
combination of circumstances means spiral- 
ing prices, depressed currency values and 
widespread black-market dealings in U.S. 
dollars. 

These are the problems that the Fund’s 
money planners must cope with in setting 
par values on the currencies of 39 member 
countries. This task of setting exchange 
rates, now attempted by the Fund, is the 
first real step in the agency’s program to 
stabilize exchange rates, and to provide a 
pool of the world’s currencies to be drawn 
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BLACK MARKET: IN ITALY 
Stabilizing the currency... 
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CAMILLE GUTT 
. . . Belgium tackled the problem 
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upon by member countries that find them- 
selves short of other nations’ currencies. 

The world’s moneys. This first job is 
so complicated that the rest of the Fund’s 
program is likely to be delayed until the 
spring of 1947. Reasons for this delay 
are seen in monetary con- 
ditions abroad. 

In China, currency in cir- 
culation jumped to some- 
thing like one trillion Chi- 
nese dollars during the war, 
several hundred times the 
normal circulation. An arti- 
ficial value of 20 Chinese 
dollars to one U.S. dollar 
was maintained throughout 
the war. Today the official 
rate is 2,000 to 1. In 1939, 
the Chinese dollar was 
worth 11.8 U.S. cents. 
Prices are soaring, in terms 
of U.S. dollars as well as 
Chinese dollars. Currencies 
of former puppet govern- 
ments in China complicate 
the problem. A new na- 
tional currency is seen by 
many experts as the only 
answer, but this probably 
would not be successful as 
long as present political un- 
rest continues. 

In Greece, printing-press 
drachmas flooded the coun- 
try during the war. After 





the liberation, a new currency was issued 
with a value of one new drachma for 
50,000,000,000 old drachmas. At first, one 
U.S. dollar was worth 500 new drachmas. 
That rate dropped later to 5,000 to 1, and 
some fear the country will sacrifice its 
foreign-exchange resources trying to hold 
that rate. 

In Poland, the zloty now is valued at 
100 to the U.S. dollar. The black-market 
rate has reached as high as 600. In 1939, 
a zloty was worth 18.835 cents. 

In Hungary, inflation runs wild. Hun- 
gary is not a member of the Fund, but 
the effect of its economic disorders will be 
felt in the currency-stabilization effort. 
A single bank note worth 10 trillion pengos 
has been issued. At prewar rates, this note 
would be worth two trillion dollars. Ac- 
tually, its value is a little over 26 cents. 

In France, the economic outlook has 
been brightened by the U.S. loan. The 
stabilization program there relies upon in- 
creased production of goods, for which 
France now will be able to buy machinery 
and equipment in this country. The French 
franc, worth 2.6 cents in U.S. money be- 
fore the war, is valued officially now at 
119 to the dollar. The black-market value 
has passed 300 at times. 

In Italy, the official value of the lira is 
100 to the dollar, but the rate in practice 
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INFLATION: IN CHINA 
... was the Fund’s first task 
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How to balance a business risk 


N A LITTLE KITCHEN in Newport, 

Tennessee, back in 1898, Mrs. 
Anna Stokely started to can prize-crop 
vegetables. She had a knack for it, 
and it wasn’t long before people all 
over the State began to talk about the 
wonderful garden-fresh flavor of Mrs. 
Stokely’s foods. 


Mrs. Stokely’s four sons started to 
help her and the business grew out 
of the kitchen and into a building of 
its own. All of a sudden, the Stokelys 
discovered they were a company. 


Expansion soon proved expensive 
for the young firm, however, and fi- 
nancial help was needed. The Bank 
of Manhattan arranged a $50,000 
line of credit and Stokely started to 
branch out. 


But growth brought a problem. De- 
pendence on crops from one source 
alone—the Tennessee Valley—was 
risky. One spell of bad weather could 
ruin the crops, and the year’s business. 


Why not locate crops and plants 
throughout the Country—the Stokelys 
reasoned—and thus make the Com- 
pany independent of regional weather 
hazards? 


The small local company decided 
that this was the solution, and the 
Bank of Manhattan helped out again 
with more credit. It assisted in other 
ways, too. Working with the Company, 
the Bank’s officers studied Stokely’s 
methods of farming, canning, distri- 
bution, marketing and selling and 
helped the firm work out a plan of 
expansion. In a relatively short time, 


Stokely was operating nationally. 


Today, this business that started in 
a kitchen—now known as the Stokely- 
Van Camp Company—operates 64 
plants in 15 states. Thus its crops are 
well distributed and its plant invest- 
ments safeguarded. Loans granted by 
the Bank of Manhattan, which contin- 
ues to work closely with the Company, 
now run into the millions, 

Still being provided, too, by the 
Bank of Manhattan, is an extra serv- 
ice of friendly interest and counsel— 
so important to firms that are grow- 
ing, or want to. 











Bank of the 
Manhattan Company 
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is 225. On the black market, a dollar is 
worth 280 to 310 lire. The prewar exchange 
rate was 19 lire to the dollar. How well 
Italy’s stabilization effort goes is likely 
to depend chiefly on how much coal and 
materials the country can get for its fac- 
tories, many of which survived the war. 
Italy is an applicant for membership in 
the Fund. 

{n Czechoslovakia, a stabilization pro- 
gram is under way, and there is some 
prospect of holding the koruna at its pres- 


ent rate of 2 cents. Exports are picking , 


up faster than in many other European 
countries. 

In Belgium, a drastic monetary program 
was undertaken immediately after the 
liberation. This program was headed by 
Finance Minister Camille Gutt, now Man- 
aging Director of the Monetary Fund. It 
was successful in squeezing out an enor- 
mous volume of excess currency. As a re- 
sult, the Belgian franc is worth 2.275 cents 
at the official rate, a little more than 1 
cent below the 1939 value. Now a new 
program is under way to reduce the spread 
between prices and wages. Prices are being 
cut, and an intensive campaign is being 
waged against the black market. 

In the Netherlands, the stabilization 
program is making progress. The official 
value of the guilder is 3744 cents, more 
than two thirds the 1939 rate, and there 
is some feeling in the country that it 
should be raised. However, a U.S. dollar 
will buy twice as many guilders in the 
black market as at official rates. A drive 
is under way for foreign exchange to 
finance a huge reconstruction program. 

In India, British sterling is plentiful, but 
U.S. dollars are in short supply. This situ- 
ation may be relieved through the proposed 
$3,750,000,000 U.S. loan to Great Britain. 
Rupee prices for gold and silver are in- 
flated, and the general price level is up 
considerably. 

In the Latin-American countries, cur- 
rencies have remained fairly stable, and 
black markets have not flourished as they 
have in Europe. The Fund will face the 
problem of strict trade controls in some 
of these countries. It also must decide 
whether to recognize the multiple exchange 
rates that apply in some South American 
countries. 

A tough job, thus, lies ahead for the 
Fund. Once currency values are set, they 
cannot be changed more than 10 per cent 
without the consent of the Fund. There- 
fore, agreements will be hard to reach. 
The Fund’s first test is due to be a severe 
one. 


Excess-Profits Review 


Faster settlement of excess-profits tax 
relief claims is promised by the Treasury 
under a new review program now being 
organized. This program is to be directed 
by a 15-member council devoting full time 
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i Jom “Harris & Ewing 
CHARLES D. HAMEL 
“Guinea pig’’ cases are guides 


to claims under Section 722, the excess- 
profits tax relief provision of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. 

Charles D. Hamel, Washington lawyer 
and former chairman of the U.S. Board 
of Tax Appeals (now the U.S. Tax 
Court) , is to head the review group, which 
is to be called the Excess Profits Tax 
Council. To be set up within the Treas- 
ury’s Bureau of Internal Revenue, it will 
be composed of five tax authorities select- 
ed from the Bureau staff and 10 from 
outside. 

The Council and its staff will face a 
backlog of 15,000 claims involving around 
$3,000,000,000. Eventually, the number 
is expected to reach 37,000, with a money 
volume of $8,000,000,000. 

These developments are likely under 
the new program: 

Lawsuits already filed in the U.S. Tax 
Court on Section 722 cases are to be held 
up while new efforts are made to settle out 
of court. About 600 of these cases are pend- 
ing. They are to be re-examined by the 
Council to determine whether there is a 
basis on which new settlement offers can 
be made to the claimants. 

Streamlined procedure for handling 
Section 722 claims is to be established 
both in Washington headquarters and in 
field offices. Committees are being set up 
in all field offices in an effort to settle cases 
locally. Taxpayers who have filed incom- 
plete claims are advised by the Treasury 
to furnish all possible additional informa- 
tion with their local committees as a means 
of expediting their claims. 

In Washington, the Council is to set 
up a conference group to attempt settle- 
ment of disputed cases. It also is to estab- 
lish a review group to examine cases in 
which taxpayers and field agents have 


_ reached agreements. 


A set of principles is to be established 
by the Council to guide its own staff and 
the Bureau’s field personnel. These prin- 
ciples are to be laid down by the Council’s 
rulings in initial cases. To this end, the 
Council is expected to start out by hear- 
ing and ruling on “guinea pig” cases, 
which then can become guides for use in 
handling similar cases which may come 
up in the future. 

Treasury plan thus is to have a com- 
plete set of principles in effect by the time 
the Council members’ terms expire two 
years from now, so that, thereafter, Sec- 
tion 722 cases can be handled on a routine 
basis. Under the present law, claims will 
be accepted until 1949. 

So far as the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue is concerned, the Council’s rulings 
will be final. Appeals from these rulings 
will be to the Tax Court. 


Keeping the Lid on Credit 


Federal regulation of consumer credit 
is to be retained as long as present infla- 
tionary pressures continue. This form of 
credit control is seen by Federal Reserve 
officials as an essential supplement to cur- 
rent Government efforts to halt the expan- 
sion of money and bank credit. 

Consumer-credit control is exercised 
through the Federal Reserve Board’s Reg- 
ulation W, which holds most installment 
buying of durable goods to 12-month 
terms, sets one third as the minimum down 
payment on ‘installment purchases, and 
requires that charge accounts be paid up 
within 60 days. 

Reason for this determination to keep 
the controls in force is that consumer 
credit, which declined from $10,000,000,- 
000 to $5,006,000,000 during the war, has 
increased to $7,500,000,000 and still is 
rising. During the seven months which 
began last October, the increase was great- 
er than in any previous seven-month 
period. 

Charge accounts increased by $675,- 
000,000, to $2,146,000,000, during the same 
seven months. Consumer loans, both in- 
stallment and_ single-payment loans, 
jumped by $690,000,000, to $3,447,000,- 
000. A further sharp increase in installment 
buying is predicted when automobiles, 
furniture, household appliances_and other 
heavy goods become available in larger 
quantities. 

Because of increased automobile prices 
and the rising production rate, Federal Re- 
serve officials expect automobile credit 
soon to reach the highest level in history. 
It already is running about 50 per cent 
above last year. 

The Board also is disturbed by evi- 
dences of a growing competition among 
finance companies, banks and other lend- 
ers. This rivalry for outlets is given as one 
of the major factors in the current ex- 
pansion of consumer credit. 
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An actual interview with Zed Francis, head of Francis Self-Serve 


Food Market and Francis Restaurant, Uniontown, Pennsylvania 








“Good steaks, Mr. Francis?” 


“Best in town. Things were cheap back in 
1903—but man, how we worked to make 
a dollar! Hauling our own ice—slicing 
meat by hand—firing up a coal stove— 
chores here, chores there—why it was 
even a chore to light the lights. See those 
old gas lamps in the picture?”’ 





“Looks like electricity did a good job.” 


“A swell job! I give a lot of credit to the 

electric folks for making electricity so 
cheap and dependable. I can’t under- 
stand why some people want to take the 
business away from the electric com- 
panies and let the government run it. 
Can you explain that one?” 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


*% Names on request from this magazine. 


‘Had to get up on a box to light ’em?” 


“Yep. Some difference between lighting 
those lamps and flipping an electric 
switch! But when we first put in elec- 
tricity—in 1911—some customers said we 
were crazy. Then we bought the first 
electric meat-slicer in Uniontown—and 
how it speeded up our business!”’ 


“Now you’ve everything electrical, éh?” 


‘*Just about, I guess. Good lighting—auto- 
matic refrigeration—air conditioning— 
grills, ovens and a dishwasher too. I can’t 
name ’em all—but I can say that elec- 
tricity helped us grow. In fact, it made 
it easy to do many times the volume 
we did back in the gas lamp days.”’ 





“They say government’ll sell cheaper.” 


“I doubt it. The price may Jook cheaper 
—sure—but that’s just window dressing. 
You see, government operations pay little 
or no taxes. Electric companies have to 
pay plenty. So when government takes 


over an electric company, the Treasury* 


loses a big chunk of taxes, doesn’t it?’’ 


‘And somebody has to make it up.”” 


‘And that ‘somebody’ is uu—you and me. 
Look, mister, my taxes are high enough 
already. Besides, I don’t believe in gov- 
ernment running the electric business— 
or my business—or anybody else’s busi- 
ness. Didn’t we just fight a war against 
that very principle?” 


° Enjoy “THE SUMMER ELECTRIC HOUR” 
with Anne Jamison, Bob Shanley, The Sportsmen, 
and Robert Armbruster’s Orchestra. Every Sunday 


afternoon, 4:30, EDST, CBS Network. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of American Business 
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In assessing the price outlook, this should be kept in mind..... 

Prices, over all, have been rising at a rather rapid rate. 

A price rise of nearly 20 per cent would occur over the year ahead if the 
rate of recent rise, under OPA restraints, continued for a year. 

Rises in price, now to occur, may be more abrupt than they have been, but 
the rise, over a year's time, is unlikely to exceed the rise now occurring. 

The point is that OPA in recent weeks and months has been permitting a 
rise in prices comparable to the rise that normally could be expected. Trouble 
for many industries has been that this rise has been uneven and often unfair. 
Some producers have had the increases they asked for, others haven't had them. 

The problem now is to get some balance into the price situation. 








Business itself is set to move ahead fast, price control or no control. 

Steel output is around 85 per cent of capacity and should stay there. 

Lumber output is at a rate above 30,000,000,000 board feet annually. That 
is back near the wartime record and iS approaching the level of demand. 

Most materials are becoming obtainable without a prohibitive wait. 

Man power is adequate in nearly all sections and industries. 

Industry, over all, is operating at a rate higher than at any time since 
war ended. The level is about 170 per cent of the prewar average and is 
rising. It will reach at least 183 per cent of prewar by early 1947. That 
is a boom level of production. In fact, despite the appearance of shortage, 
production has been booming at times in 1946 and would have boomed steadily if 
only strikes had not interfered to complicate the problem of reconversion. 








Automobile production is expected to approach a 350,000 level for July. 
Radios, vacuum cleaners, many other small consumer durables are being 
turned out now at a record rate or a near-record rate, with trends upward. 
Contract awards for construction in May were at highest level on record 
except for one month in 1942. A building boom is trying to get started. 
Textile output is at extremely high levels. 
Food production, at the farm level, is likely to break records in 1946. 
Industry and agriculture are all set to produce goods in immense quantity 
if only some of the uncertainties of price and profit can be cleared up. 
Many of those uncertainties in recent months have been Government made. 

















Trade, too, is booming and promises to continue to boom. 

Retail sales in June, adjusted seasonally, broke all records at about 265 
per cent of the prewar level in dollar volume. Buyers aren't "striking" yet. 

Sales of goods at retail are expected, by first half, 1947, to be at an 
annual rate of about $98,000,000,000, or 11 per cent above present. Spending of 
all kinds by consumers is expected to rise to a rate of $130,000,000,000 a year. 

Shifts in sales will occur, however. Consumers have been splurging with 
purchases of nondurables--food, clothing, liquor, entertainment -- because of 
the limited amount of other goods. They now can be expected to spend more on 
new cars, refrigerators, furniture and other durables, while spending a bit less 
on other things. Most people do not have dollars enough to”buy all they want. 

Likewise, there is to be shifting away from low-quality goods. It now 
is becoming apparent that the time when anything will sell is not to last for- 
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TREND OF. AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 
ever. That is not anything new, however, or anything very surprising. 


Every prospect is that the prosperity now getting under way will last well 
into 1947 without much interruption from big strikes or other troubles. 

Textile industry is assured that there will be no strike over wages this 
year; that wage issues will be settled either by negotiation or arbitration. 

A meat-industry strike is possible, but workers haven't had too much work 
of late and may not be enthusiastic about striking next month. 

Small strikes keep bobbing up to plague one industry after another. 

Even so, strikes will be a diminishing threat once production really is 
rolling and once inventories of some basic materials are built up to assure 
that in 1947 there will not be a repetition of the situation of 1946. 











Inventory building has been going on in the midst of 1946 strikes, has led 
to an increase of $1,635,000,000 in inventories in the year’s first four months. 
Manufacturers’ inventories rose only 3 per cent since war ended. Steel in- 
creased little. So did lumber. Some other materials, however,were accumulated. 
Wholesalers had inventories 17 per cent larger than when war ended. 
Retailers also had inventories 17 per cent above August, 1945. Inventory 
of textiles was up 33 per cent from the war end. Food inventories remained low. 
Inventory accumulation will be a big factor in underwriting high activity 
in industry during the period ahead. After recent strike experience there will 
be an incentive to stock up on steel, coal, lumber and other materials. The 
resulting accumulation of goods for stock purposes is likely to break records. 








All in all, these factors are encouraging to businessmen: 
Prices will rise in the period ahead to offset in part the wage increases. 
Production will increase as strikes subside and materials flow better. 
Labor's efficiency will go up with rising production and with increased 
use of labor-saving machinery and improved methods of using labor. 
Profits will reflect these more favorable factors in second half, 1946, 
and will make industry's picture look a good deal brighter than in the first 
half year. Many durable-goods industries in first half, 1946, lost money. The 
Showing of these industries for 1946 as a whole will not be what was expected, 
but will be much better than the record of the first six months now shows. 





Budget of federal expenditures in the year started July 1 should balance 
with receipts, should show at least a modest surplus, barring unusual outgo. 

Terminal leave for GI's would complicate a budget-balancing problem. 

Unusual military expenditures growing out of world troubles might upset 
calculations by adding billions of now-unbudgeted expenditures. 

Foreign loans might be concentrated in the year ahead. 

But, barring those developments, the budget should be in balance at about 
$35,000,000,000 or a bit lower. That would include some money for the British 
loan and other loans, as well as funds for the World Bank and Monetary Fund. 

The tendency of White House and Treasury officials will be to estimate out-= 
go larger than it is likely to be, and to estimate income lower than probable. 
That is normal Treasury procedure in a time of rising activity, when a budget is 
in balance and promising a surplus that Congress might want to distribute 
through tax cuts. It is a procedure now coming back into use. 











Tax reduction on 1947 individual income is related to budget prospects. 

Some reduction remains probable if unusual expenditures are avoided; if 
Congress avoids a tendency to be free with money for special causes. 

There is an idea now that Congress should start in 1947 to plan a five-year 
tax program, to look ahead over that period in shaping expenditures and taxes in 
order to assure business of what can be expected in the way of taxation. 

Ideas of that kind have faded, when put to the test, in the past. 
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Doughnuts taste better... thanks to NICKEL 


© 1946, T. 1. N. Co, 


The shortening that gives you golden- 
brown doughnuts, mouth-watering pie 
crust and fried potatoes, is born of vege- 
table seeds from farm and plantation. 


It’s a big step from there to your kitch- 
en... but the chemist takes it in his stride! 


He combines hydrogen with oils from 
such crops as peanuts or cotton-seed to 
make the vegetable shortenings used in 
baking, frying and other cooking. 


Yet...it’s only when the chemist uses 
Your Unseen Friend, Nickel, that the re- 
action occurs fast enough and produces 
shortening ... better tasting, longer-keep- 
ing, more digestible shortening. 


Nickel used in this manner is called 
a “catalyst.” Undergoing no chemical 
change itself, the Nickel catalyst quickens 
reactions. Thus, it helps bring you not 


only shortening, but also high-octane 
gasoline, synthetic rubber, and Nylon. 


In countless other ways, Nickel is Your 
Unseen Friend. “Unseen” because it’s 
usually combined with other metals to 
form alloys, such as stainless steel and 
Monel, that fight corrosion, stress, heat, 
fatigue and wear. 


Thus, Your Unseen Friend serves you 
every hour of every day. It’s as much a 


part of your daily life as the clothes you 
wear. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. 


... Your Unseen Friend 














This Ginouncement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


204,153 Shares 
Ohio Edison Company 


Common Stock 
(par value $8 a share) 





Price $41.25 a Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned 
only in States in which such of the undersigned aré legally 
authorized to act as dealers in securities and in which 
such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
Incorporated 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. DREXEL & CO. W.E£. HUTTON & CO, 


W.C. LANGLEY & CO. LEE:-HIGGINSON CORPORATION 6. WA CLARK & CO, 


McDONALD &. COMPANY 


June 26, 1946. 

















There are many alternatives 


but only one” Waldorf" 
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The 
WALDORF- ASTORIA 


Park Avenue * 49th to 50th © New York 
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/ MEL-0-BRIAR | 
|. 4 Selected Briar 
$3.50 


The 
BENCH- 
| MADE 
‘Imported Briar 
REGULAR 


$5.00 
tance $7.50 
massive $10.00 


| Ceban with a 
»>M ARXM AN>. 


Pipes for active men...rare selected 
briars fashioned into fine pipes that 
please the eye and give years of 
* smoking enjoyment. Many shapes, 
from $3.50 to $25.00. At fine stores. 
FREE BOOKLET $'er:'o~ 
Pipes are 
made...tells how to break ina pipe. 
Address Dept. 237 


»MARXMAN> 


29 W. 24TH STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y 
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Epiror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and these 
with which writers desire to have only 
imitials used, should be so marked. 


A Plan for Selecting Justices 

Sir:—I read in your June 21 issue the 
several articles (pages 15 and 69) re- 
garding the Supreme Court. I am sure that 
no one regrets its loss ef prestige and 
standing more than I do. The question is 
how it can be restored to its former 
prestige, and I can see but one way. 

My suggestion is that a law should be 
passed providing that every member of 
the Supreme Court hereafter named must 
be selected from one of our circuit courts 
of appeals, and that not more than one 
judge could be named from the same 
court until at least five had been named 
from others. This would probably require 
a constitutional amendment. 

It is my understanding that there are 
ten circuit courts of appeals, having 57 
judges, so there would be many from whom 
to choese. The Supreme Court would be 
forever removed from politics. 

San Antonio, Tex. M. W. Terreun 
Attorney at Law 


+ & 


Warning on Inventory Buying 


Sir:—In the article, “Trend of Prices 
After July 1” (USN, June 28, 1946), you 
say “. .. frantic inventory purchasing by 
every business from factory to merchant. 
This period lasted 18 months.” You don’t 
give the real cause of the 1922 collapse— 
it was that “inventory purchasing” which 
you merely mentioned. If somehow the 
big contracts for future delivery, and in- 
stallment buying, could be prevented (by 
good publicity rather than by Government 
compulsion) and all Government surplus 
goods thrown on the market at once, and, 
at the same time, all price controls lifted, 
there would be less inflation. 

Just putting off the evil day will only 
make it worse—everything is terribly in- 
flated now so far as products desired by 
GI’s, laborers, and white-collar workers 
are concerned. And things which the Gov- 
ernment can control cannot be made 
profitably and therefore are in short supply 
and/or the black market. 

If prices could rise in proportion to 
costs there would be high profits, high 
wages and big taxes. No harm would be 
done when buying stopped and _ prices 
dropped, except that caused by buying for 
the future, and installment buying. 

C. Epw. Murray, Jr., 

President 

Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Stand away and admire the flowing, graceful lines— 
get in and settle down on the wide, deep seats. Or 
let the car do the talking on hills and rough roads. 
Any way you look at it, it’s Plymouth. . . . It’s 
Plymouth for Beauty, for Safety, for Performance, 
for Comfort — for the value that has always made 
Plymouth stand out in the low-priced field. You 
may have to wait before your Plymouth is delivered 
—but isn’t a car that offers so much that is new, 
so much that is proven, well worth waiting for? 
Pitymoutu Division of CHrysLER CoRPORATION 


EVERY FEATURE TELLS THE STORY ® 








A FLIGHT INTO THE FUTURE 
The strange world depicted in this illustration 
likely doesn’t look half as fantastic to you as 
our world today would look to residents on 
earth 100 years ago. 

Many new products are in the offing. The 
versatile alloys—aluminum and magnesium— 
possessing lightness combined with great 
strength, will play an important part in these 
new developments. Bohn engineers would 
like to discuss with you the many advantages 
of these light metals in relation to the products 
you make. 

BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES—LAFAYETTE BLDG. — DETROIT 26, MICH. 
Designers and Fabricators—ALUMINUM ©¢ MAGNESIUM e¢ BRASS ¢ AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 
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Tom Clark's Influence on Administration Policy Toward Business 
. ... First Aid to U.S.-Argentine Relations by Gen. Von der Becke . 


TOM C. CLARK, a drawling, urbane 
Texan, has become a mainspring of the 
Truman Administration. Mr. Clark is just 
completing his first year as Attorney Gen- 
eral. His power and influence, although 
often overlooked, spread far through the 
Government and the nation, in many and 
sometimes unexpected directions. 

It is he who formulates and carries out 
policy on the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws. In that field, there is a changing situ- 
ation of great importance to businessmen 
and consumers. 

For one thing, Mr. Clark is President 
Truman’s chief legal adviser. In strike 
crises and other economic emergencies, 
he is one of the White House group that 
makes the ultimate decisions. 

Mr. Clark also has an important say 
on the disposition of war surpluses, on 
safeguarding civil liberties, on the reten- 
tion and enforcement of wartime controls 
and ridding the country of alien radicals 
and fascists. A man who knows politics 
and a prolific speechmaker, he is becoming, 
too, a spokesman for the Democratic 
Party. He recently outlined the issues of 
the current campaign. 

This partial listing of Mr. Clark’s activ- 
ities merely suggests the extent of his in- 
fluence. As he enters his second year in 
office, it calls for a more minute examina- 





tion of what he is doing and the ideas and 
attitudes he brings to his job. To take the 
antitrust laws first: 

Monopolies. Mr. Clark is evolving 


’ what his colleagues call a “common sense” 


approach to the antimonopoly laws. En- 
forcement of these statutes is limited by 
the appropriations voted for the purpose 
by Congress. For the coming year, this is 
to be no more than $1,900,000, as com- 
pared with $2,375,000 for the last prewar 
year. Many antitrust cemplaints are re- 
ceived and investigated by the Justice De- 
partment. Funds are available, however, 
for prosecuting in only a portion of these 
cases. Antitrust suits then become a mat- 
ter of selection, of spending the money 
where it will do the most good, of con- 
centrating on cases that affect the na- 
tional economy generally. 

Attorney General Clark’s approach to 
the problem is this: 

Transition. Antitrust prosecutions gen- 
erally were abandoned during the war. 
Government controls superseded free com- 
petition. The situation fostered the growth 
of big companies and gave them .new 
powers to discourage competition. Now, 
as wartime controls are relaxed, Mr. Clark 
says, “we must be very certain that we 
are not surrendering control to private 
monopolists.” 


"—Harris & Ewing 


MR. CLARK CARVES A TURKEY 
... the “common sense” approach is used in slicing bigness 


JULY 5, 1946 


In this period, he thinks the country 
needs an “active antitrust program,” but 
one that avoids “witch hunts and fishing 
expeditions.” He has no objection to 
“bigness” as such, but wants to be sure 
that the power that goes with bigness 
is not used to stifle competition. 

Procedures. In the new program, suits 
to break up big, monopolistic combines, 
and actually separate them into two or 
more smaller competing units are to be 
used with much more frequency than in 
the past. 

Prewar enforcement relied to a large ex- 
tent on fines exacted after criminal prose- 
cutions. But, says Mr. Clark, some cor- 
porations have come to regard the pay- 
ment of such fines as “a part of the fixed 
expense of doing business,” as a “license 
fee to continnve illegal practices.” The in- 
junction and the consent decree also were 
widely used. However, the Attorney Gen- 
eral says, “funds are not sufficient to en- 
able us to police the innumerable consent 
decrees entered into and thus they are, for 
the most part, ineffective.” 

So, he adds, “the times require that 
where the elimination of competition is 
threatened or actual that it be restored 
by the seldom-used process of divestiture, 
divorcement and dissolution.” 

The record. Since the war ended, anti- 
trust proceedings have been rapidly ac- 
celerated. 

As of the first of June, 20 new antitrust 
suits had been filed, seven tried, two 
argued before the Supreme Court ‘and 
two more docketed in that Court for 
argument next autumn. Twenty-three 
cases were settled, satisfactorily to the 
Department. The latter include cement, 
nickel, soft coal, vacuum machinery and 
flat glass. 

Of 31 cases put over for the duration 
of the war at the request of the Army 
and Navy, 12 have been concluded with 
results satisfactory te Mr. Clark. Eight 
are in the negotiation stage and 11 are 
in preparation for trial. Cases concluded 
involve aluminum, chemicals, dyes, Pull- 
man cars, tobacco, television, matches and 
motion pictures. 

At present some 200 antitrust investiga- 
tions are in progress in a number of fields, 
including housing, food, fuel, banking, 
rubber tires, radio parts, optical equip- 
ment, transportation, and real estate .nd 
mortgage financing. 

Invitation. As part of his “common 
sense” enforcement, Mr. Clark is ready 
to co-operate with business. Businessmen 
who want to know whether a specific 
program for the future would violate the 
law, or come so close to violation that it 
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should be abandoned, are invited to come 


to the Justice Department and talk it’ 


over in advance. 

“We are willing to state, providing a 
full disclosure of the facts is made, whether 
we will waive criminal prosecution if your 
plan is effectuated,” Mr. Clark says. 

Surplus disposal. Mr. Clark has just 
approved the sale of the Government’s 
war-built steel plant in Geneva, Utah, to 
the United States Steel Corp., after de- 
termining that the transaction would not 
promote monopoly. He must make such a 
finding before any plant that cost $1,000,- 
000 or more can be sold. Previously, he 
had vetoed the sale of several aluminum 
plants to the Aluminum Co. of America, 
on the ground that monopoly would be 
encouraged. The plants were sold later to 
other, smaller companies. 

Civil rights. Federal statutes for the 
protection of civil rights have been whit- 
tled away by the courts, the Attorney 
General says, and every prosecution is a 
test case. He has given special orders, how- 
ever, that the voting privileges of Negroes 
and others in this year’s elections are to be 
specially protected. An investigation of 
complaints from the current primary elec- 
tion in Mississippi has been instituted. 

Where civil liberties are concerned, how- 
ever, Mr. Clark feels that, in the last 
analysis, the Federal “Government can 
do little without the full support of com- 
munity public opinion.” 

Communists and fascists. The Attor- 
ney General has struck out vigorously of 
late at fascists and communists. He re- 
cently asked the Chicago Bar Association 
to “admonish” radical lawyers. At a meet- 
ing of the Political Action Committee, he 
reminded members that it is accused of 
“harboring radical and un-American ele- 
ments.” He urged PAC to “disown them.” 
No radical hunt of the A. Mitchell Palmer 
variety is expected, however. 

Officially, there is little the Justice De- 
partment can do in this connection, be- 
yond the deportation of alien fascists and 
communists. Since the war, several hun- 
dred of the former have been deported. 
Legal technicalities and court opinions 
‘make it difficult to take similar action 
against alien communists. 

White House adviser. Mr. Clark 
brings a Southern conservative influence 
into White House councils. He is on less 
intimate terms with Mr. Truman than such 
old cronies as John Snyder and George 
Allen, but is respected and listened to. It 
was reported that he joined with others 
in approving Mr. Truman’s proposed draft 
of workers who strike against Government- 
seized industries, and that the bill to enact 
this idea into law was prepared in his 
Department. In addition, he is useful to 
Mr. Truman as a contact man with con- 
gressional leaders. Mr. Clark, an easy, re- 
laxed storyteller and companion, is popu- 
lar at the Capitol. 
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IN WASHINGTON 





—Harris & Ewing 


ARGENTINA‘S GENERAL VON DER BECKE AND COLONEL BERTOLLO 
. . . had new friendships created a puzzle? 


Politics. Mr. Clark, in politics, is first 
of all a party man. He was active in Texas 
politics for a number of years, until, in 
1937, he was brought to Washington, at 
the urging of Senator Tom Connally, to 
become a special assistant attorney gen- 
eral. From that post he worked to the 
top of the Department. 

He sometimes makes three or four 
speeches a week, at points that can be 
reached overnight from Washington. In 
that way, he has become a sort of roving 
ambassador of the Truman Administration. 
More recently, he has taken to the radio 
in straight-out political pronouncements. 

Platform. He lists the issues of the cur- 
rent campaign as: the final peace settle- 
ments; the program against inflation; the 
veterans’ program; the “rights and re- 
sponsibilities of labor”; the Administra- 
tion’s long-range health-and-welfare pro- 
gram, and the “fundamental concept of the 
Democratic Party that, as between human 
rights and property rights, human rights 
come first.” 

This is the first authoritatively expressed 
Democratic platform for the 1946 cam- 
paign. Mr. Clark will be busy expounding 
it, as well as running the many activities 
of his Department, in the months ahead. 


Argentine Peacemaker 
CARLOS VON DER BECKE, the Ar- 


gentine mystery man, has returned to 
Buenos Aires, leaving Washington a little 
puzzled but aware of a considerable im- 
provement in relations between the United 
States and Argentina. 


The expectation now is that Argentina 
will be invited to join the other American 
nations at a conference in Rio de Janeiro 
later in the year, and will participate on 
a basis of equality in plans for Hemisphere 
defense. Trade relations between the two 
nations also may be stimulated. 

General Von der Becke did not accom- 
plish all this by himself. But his contribu- 
tion was important. In Washington, he 
found that doors opened before him with 
surprising speed. He held long conferences 
with such officials as Chief of Staff Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and Acting Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson. He made many ad- 
ditional calls to spread, by a_bluffly 
amiable personality, good will for Argen- 
tina. Underneath it all lay an unusual 
series of developments. 

Maneuvering. The United States was 
accusing Argentina of failing to fill prior 
commitments by harboring German Nazis 
in the country. This country refused to 
include Argentina in Hemisphere con- 
ferences or Hemisphere defense plans. 

Then Argentina suddenly entered into 
diplomatic relations with Russia, for the 
first time in 29 years, and made arrange- 
ments for a resumption of commerce with 
the Soviet Union. Washington was im- 
pressed. 

General Eisenhower, long anxious that 
Argentina be included in defense planning, 
was fearful that Argentine trade with Rus- 
sia might be followed by military co- 
operation. He and others in the War De- 
partment urged that the State Department 
assume a softer attitude toward the South 
American country. Army pressure also 
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was brought to bear through some mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

Meanwhile, President Juan D. Peron of 
Argentina, often accused of Nazi sympa- 
thies, evinced a sudden interest in having 
a part in the defense planning. General 
Von der Becke resigned as the Argentine 
Chief of Staff, and informed General 
Eisenhower that he would like to come to 
Washington for a consultation. With the 
approval of the State Department, it was 
arranged that the visit should be made. 
His status was described as that of a 
“tourist,” but, actually, he was President 
Peron’s personal representative. 

While the General was busy in Washing- 
ton, the new American Ambassador at 
Buenos Aires, George Messersmith, was 
dealing directly with Mr. Peron, and re- 
porting that the situation was better than 
had been expected. The Peron Govern- 
ment, he said, actually had taken action 
against some of the Nazis in Argentina. 

With General Von der Becke busy in 
Washington, and Ambassador Messersmith 
active in Buenos Aires, results came 
speedily. 

Consequences. In Buenos Aires, 
President Peron publicly announced that 
he wanted the friendship of the United 
States, and that his Government would 
bring to trial those Nazis who continue 
to take refuge in Argentina. 

In. Washington, the Treasury freed 
$700,000,000 of Argentine funds frozen 
since early in the war. Informed opinion 
is that this was accompanied by trade 
commitments, probably for purchase from 
Argentina of hides and linseed oil in 
particular. The expectation is that these 
items, both scarce in the U.S., are to be 
bought at higher than recent market prices. 

Such an arrangement was facilitated by 
the sudden abandonment of American 
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wartime controls over imported skins. 
It was.further facilitated by OPA action 
allowing hide importers to add a 5 per 
cent profit margin to the cost of skins 
brought in from abroad. A similar arrange- 
ment for Argentine linseed oil is expected. 

Thus, channels are opened both for 
Argentine purchases here and for the 
sale of Argentine products in the United 
States. And Argentine participation in 
Hemisphere conferences and defense plan- 
ning seems assured. 

General Von der Becke, the man who 
helped bring this situation about, is Argen- 
tine born of parents who emigrated from 
Hamburg, Germany. He has: served in 
the Argentine Army for some 40 years. 
In the ’30s, when Hitler was organizing 


. the Wehrmacht for the war to follow, the 


General went to Germany to study Ger- 
man Army methods. On his return, he 
became director of the War Staff College 
in Buenos Aires, and later rose to Chief 
of Staff, a post he held before President 
Peron came into power. Two of his broth- 
ers were implicated in pro-Nazi activities 
in Buenos Aires, during the war, but 
impartial dispatches say that the General 
leaned over backward to be neutral. It 
is only lately, it is said, that he has been 
on especially friendly terms with Mr. 
Peron. 

Motivations. His discussions with Gen- 
eral Eisenhower were, of course, secret. 
But there is a distinct impression in Wash- 
ington that they involved the subject of 
supplying the Peron Government with 
American military equipment, as a part 
of defense planning. Whether it actually 
is to be used for that purpose, or to main- 
tain the Peron Government in power, is 
the essence of a controversy already 
shaping up as an aftermath of the new 
friendship with Argentina. 
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...and come back for more 
when you read ELLIOTT’S 
Free set of business books 


from cover to cover! 





Like thousands of officials in 


America’s largest corporations, you'll 
read this phenomenal package of busi- 
ness books with real enthusiasm! 

“The Sterling Elliott Family” and 

“Unscrewing the Inscrutable” provide 
perfectly proportioned amusement and 
inspiration. 

The new “Elliott Addressing Machine 
Catalog” is more than the name implies. 
Here is a divertingly-written, fact- 
packed volume replete with tried and 
true suggestions for meeting tomorrow’s 
business needs. You'll learn why so 
many firms prefer Elliott to any other 
automatic addressing system. 

To obtain your FREE set of three 
books, simply write, on your business 
letterhead, to the Elliott Addressing 
Machine Company, 141 Albany Street, 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts. 








Research Man with a Loose Foot 


The Armco research man is no homebody. 
This sheet steel specialist is always on the move —= 
visiting designers and manufacturers of buses, 
streamlined trains and planes, television 
equipment, and other steel products for homes, farms, 
and industry. And he takes his research skill 
along — works right in the plant with 
the men who make the products. 

Knowledge gained this way helps Armco 
tailor a sheet steel to a particular need — to route 


scores of different orders through the 
mill departments for individualized processing. 


Out of this teamwork between Armco and the 
manufacturer have come many ideas for improving 
fabricating methods and cutting manufacturing costs. 
Also ideas for such special-purpose sheets as ARMCO 


The American Rolling Mill Company 








Parntorip that takes and holds paint, Zrnccrip with 
its extra durable zinc coating, Ultra-thin Electrical 
Steels, the new Aluminum-coated steel and others. 


Back of this fact-finding in the field stand 
the great, modern laboratories of ‘The American Rolling 
Mill Company. These laboratories, which 
had their beginnings 45 years ago, give Armco 
the oldest and largest research organization in the 
field of special-purpose flat-rolled steels. 


The days ahead will bring even greater demand for 
versatile sheet steels. Armco research, working closely 
with the men planning new products, can be counted on 
to develop the special sheet steels to do the job — 
and do it best. The American Rolling Mill Company, 
1091 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 

Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


Special-Purpose Sheet Steels 
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FOREWORD 


The United States Strategic Bombing Survey was established 
by the Secretary of War on 3 November 1944, pursuant to a 
directive from the late President Roosevelt. Its mission was to 
conduct an impartial and expert study of the effects of our 
aerial attack on Germany, to be used in connection with air 
attacks on Japan and to establish a basis for evaluating the 
importance and potentialities of air power as an instrument of 
military strategy, for planning the future development of the 
United States armed forces, and for determining future eco- 
nomic policies with respect to the national defense. A sum- 
mary report and some 200 supporting reports containing the 
findings of the Survey in Germany have been published. 

On 15 August 1945, President Truman requested that the 
Survey conduct a similar study of the effects of all types of 
air attack in the war against Japan, submitting reports in 
duplicate to the Secretary of War and to the Secretary of the 
Navy. The officers of the Survey during its Japanese phase 
were: 

Franklin D’Olier, chairman 

Paul H. Nitze, Henry C. Alexander, vice chairmen 

Walter Wilds, secretary 

Harry L. Bowman 

J. K. Galbraith 

Rensis Likert 

Frank A. McNamee 

Fred Searls, Jr. 

Monroe Spaght 

Dr. Louis R. Thompson 

Theodore P. Wright, directors. 
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- The Survey’s complement provided for 300 civilians, 350 
officers, and 500 enlisted men. The military’ segment of the 
organization was drawn from the Army to the extent of’ 60 
per cent, and from the Navy to the extent of 40 per cent. 
Both the Army and Navy gave the Survey all possible assist- 
ance in furnishing men, supplies, transport, and information. 


- The Survey operated from headquarters in Tokyo early in 


September, 1945, with subheadquatters in Nagoya, Osaka, 
Hiroshima, and Nagasaki, and with mobile teams operating 
in other parts of Japan, the islands of the Pacific and the 
Asiatic mainland. 

It was possible to reconstruct much of wartime Japanese 
military planning and execution engagement by engagement 
and campaign by campaign, and to secure reasonably accurate 
statistics on Japan’s economy and war production, plant by 
plant, and industry by industry. In addition, studies were con- 
ducted on Japan’s over-all strategic plans and the background 
of her entry into the war, the internal discussions and negotia- 
tions leading to her acceptance of unconditional surrender, the 
course of health and morale among the civilian population, the 
effectiveness of the Japanese civilian defense organization and 
the effects of the atomic bombs. Separate reports will be issued 
covering each phase of the study. 

The Survey interrogated more than 700 Japanese military, 
Government and industrial officials. It also recovered and 
translated many documents which have not only been useful 
to the Survey, but will also furnish data valuable for other 
studies. Arrangements are being made to turn over the Sur- 
vey’s files to a permanent Government agency where they will 
be available for further examination and distribution. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


The available facts about the power of the atomic bomb as 
a military weapon lie in the story of what it did at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. Many of these facts have been published, in 
official and unofficial form, but mingled with distortions or 
errors. The U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey, therefore, in partial 
fulfillment of the mission for which it was established, has put 
together in these pages a fairly full account of just what the 
atomic bombs did at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Together with 
an explanation of how the bomb achieved these effects, this 
report states the extent and nature of the damage, the casualties, 
and the political repercussions from the two attacks. The basis 
is the observation, measurement, and analysis of the Survey’s 
investigators. The conjecture that is necessary for understanding 
of complex phenomena and for applying the findings to the 
problems of defense of the U.S. is clearly labelled. 

When the atomic bombs fell, the U.S. Strategic Bombing 
Survey was completing a study of the effects of strategic bomb- 
ing on Germany’s ability and will to resist. A similar study of 
the effects of strategic bombing on Japan was being planned. 
The news of the dropping of the atomic bomb gave a new 
urgency to this project, for a study of the air war against Japan 
clearly involved new weapons and new possibilities of concen- 
tration of attack that might qualify or even change the conclu- 
sions and recommendations of the Survey as to the effectiveness 
of air power. The directors of the Survey, therefore, decided to 
examine exhaustively the effects of the atomic bombs, in order 
that the full impact on Japan and the implications of their 
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results could be confidently analyzed. Teams of experts were 
selected to study the scenes of the bombings from the special 
points of emphasis of physical damage, civilian defense, morale, 
casualties, community life, utilities and transportation, various 
industries, and the general economic and political repercus- 
sions. In all, more than 110 men—engineers, architects, fire 
experts, economists, doctors, photographers, draftsmen—par- 
ticipated in the field study ‘at each city, over a period of ten 
iweeks from October to Deeember, 1945. Their detailed studies, 
now being published, are listed in an appendix to this summary 
report. 

In addition, close liaison was maintained with other investi- 
gating units. Co-operation was received from, and extended to, 
the following groups: 


The Joint Commission for the Investigation of the Atomic 
Bomb in Japan 

The British Mission to Japan 

The Naval Technical Mission to Japan 


Special acknowledgement is due to the medical groups of the 
Joint Commission, whose data and findings have been generously 
made available to the Survey. On medical aspects of the bomb- 
ings, the Joint Commission was the chief fact-finding group; it 
will present its definitive report in the near future. In other 
fields, however—particularly the study of physical damage and 
the impact on community life—the Survey collected its own 
data and is the primary source. 
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A. THE ATTACKS AND DAMAGE 
1. The Attacks 

A single atomic bomb, the first weapon of its type ever used 
against a target, exploded over the city of Hiroshima at 0815 
*on the morning of 6 August 1945. Most of the industrial workers 
had already reported to work, but many workers were en route 
and nearly all the school children and some industrial employes 
were at work in the open on the program of building-removal to 
provide firebreaks and disperse valuables to the country. The 
»attack came 45 minutes after the “all clear” had been sounded 
from a previous alert. Because of the lack of warning and the 
populace’s indifference to small groups of planes, the explosion 
came as an almost complete surprise, and the people had not 
-taken shelter. Many were caught in the open, and most of the 
rest in flimsily constructed homes or commercial establishments. 
* The bomb exploded slightly northwest of the center of the 
city. Because of this accuracy and the flat terrain and circular 
shape of the city, Hiroshima was uniformly and extensively 
devastated. Practically the entire densely or moderately built- 
‘up portion of the city was leveled by blast and swept by fire. 
. A “fire-storm,” a phenomenon which has occurred infrequently in 
other conflagrations, developed in Hiroshima: fires, springing up 
almost simultaneously over the wide, flat area around the center 
of the city, drew in air from all directions. The inrush of air easi- 
ly overcame the natural ground wind, which had a velocity of 
only about five miles per hour. The “fire-wind” attained a max- 
,imum velocity of 30 to 40 miles per hour two to three hours 
after the explosion. The “fire-wind” and the symmetry of the 
built-up center of the city gave a roughly circular shape to the 
4.4 square miles which were almost completely burned out. 

The surprise. the collapse of many buildings, and the con- 
flagration contributed to an unprecedented casualty rate. Seven- 
sty to eighty thousand people were killed, or missing and pre- 
sumed dead, and an equal number were injured. The magnitude 
of casualties is set in relief by a comparison with the Tokyo fire 
raid of 9/10 March 1945, in which, though nearly 16 square 
miles were destroyed, the number killed was no larger, and 
fewer people were injured. 

At Nagasaki, three days later, the city was scarcely more 
prepared, though vague references to the Hiroshima disaster 
had appeared in the newspaper of 8 August. From the Nagasaki 
prefectural report on the bombing. something of the shock of 
the explosion can be inferred: 

“The day was clear with not very much wind—an or- 
dinary midsummer’s day. The strain of continuous air 
attack on the city’s population and the severity of the 
summer had vitiated enthusiastic air-raid precautions. 
Previously, a general alert had been sounded at 0748, 
with a raid alert at 0750; this was cancelled at 0830, and 
the alertness of the people was dissipated by a great feel- 
ing of relief.” : 3 
The city remained on the warning alert, but, when two 

B-29s were again sighted coming in, the raid signal was not 
given immediately; the bomb was dropped at 1102 and the 
raid signal was given a few minutes later, at 1109. Thus only 
about 400 people were in the city’s tunnel shelters, which were 
adequate for about 30 per cent of the population. 

“When the atomic bonib exploded, an intense flash was 
observed first, as though a large amount of magnesium had 
been ignited, and the scene grew hazy with white smoke. 
At the same time at the center of the explosion, and a short 
while later in other areas, a tremendous roaring sound was 
heard and a crushing blast wave and intense heat were 
felt. The people of Nagasaki, even those who lived on the 
outer edge of the blast, all felt as though they had sus- 
-tained a direct hit, and the whole city suffered damage 
such as would have resulted from direct hits every where 
by ordinary bombs.” 
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ll. THE EFFECTS OF THE ATOMIC BOMBINGS 


“The Zero area, where the damage was most severe, was 
almost completely wiped out and for a short while after the 
explosion no reports came out of that area. People who were 
in comparatively damaged areas reported their condition 
under the impression that they had received a direct hit. If 
such a great amount of damage could be wreaked by a near 
miss, then the power of the atomic bomb is unbelievably 
great.” : 
In Nagasaki, no fire storm arose, and the uneven terrain of 
the city confined the maximum intensity of damage to the valley 
over which the bomb exploded. The area of nearly complete 
devastation was thus much smaller: only about 1.8 square miles. 
Casualties were lower also; between 35,000 and 40,000 werex 
killed, and about the same number injured. People in the tunnel 
shelters escaped injury, unless exposed in the entrance shaft. 

The difference in the totals of destruction to lives and prop- 
erty at the two cities suggests the importance of the special 
circumstances of layout and construction of the cities, which 
affect the results of the bombings and must be considered in 
evaluating the effectiveness of the atomic bombs. An account of 
the nature and history of each city will give meaning to the 
details of the damage and disorganization at each. 


2. Hiroshima 


The city of Hiroshima is located on the broad fan-shaped 
delta of the Ota River, whose seven mouths divide the city into 
six islands which project finger-like into Hiroshima Bay of the 
Inland Sea. These mouths of the river furnished excellent fire- 
breaks in a city that is otherwise flat and only slightly above sea 
level. A highly developed bridge system, with 81 important 
bridges, joined the islands. A single kidney-shaped hill in the 
eastern part of the city, about one-half mile long and rising to 
an elevation of 221 feet, offered some blast protection to struc- 
tures on the eastern side opposite the point of fall of the bomb. 
Otherwise, the city was uniformly exposed to the spreading 
energy from the bomb. 

The city boundary extends to some low hills to the west and 
northeast and embraces 26.36 square miles, only thirteen of® 
which were built up. Seven-sqtare miles were densely or mod- 
erately built up, the remainder being occupied by sparsely built- 
up residential, storage, and transportation areas, vegetable 
farms, water courses, and wooded hilly sections. In the central 
area, no systematic separation of commercial, industrial, and 
residential zones existed, though there were rough functional 
sections. The main commercial district was located in the center 
of the city, and with the adjoining’ Chugoku Regional Army 
Headquarters occupied the greater portion of the central is- 
land. Residential areas and military barracks overlapped and 
surrounded this central area. The bulk of the industries were 
located on the perimeter of the city, either on the southern 
ends of the islands (where the Hiroshima airport was also sit- 
uated) or to the east of the city. The four square miles of 
densely built-up area in the heart of the city—residential, com- 
mercial, and military—contained 75 per cent of the total popu-» 
lation. If there were, as seems probable, about 245,000 people - 
in the city at the time of the attack, the density in the con- 
gested area must have been about 46,000 per square mile. 
Five completed evacuation programs and a ‘sixth then in 
progress had reduced the population from its wartime peak 
of 380,000. 

In Hiroshima (and in Nagasaki also) the dwellings were of— 
wood construction; about one half were one story and the 
remainder either one and one-half or two stories. The roof 
coverings were mostly hard-burnt black tile. There were no 
masonry division walls, and large groups of dwellings clustered 
together. The type of construction, coupled with antiquated 
fire-fighting equipment and inadequately trained personnel, 
afforded even in peacetime a high possibility of conflagration. 
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Many wood-framed industrial buildings were of poor construc- 
tion by American standards. The principal points of weakness 
were the extremely small tenons, the inadequate tension joints, 
and the inadequate or poorly designed lateral bracings. Rein- 
forced-concrete-framed buildings showed a striking lack of 
uniformity in design and in quality of materials. Some of the 
construction details (reinforcing rod splices, for example) were 


~ often poor, and much of the concrete was definitely weak; thus 


some reinforced concrete buildings collapsed and suffered struc- 
tural damage when within 2,000 feet of ground zero, and some 
internal wall paneling was demolished even up to 3,800 feet. 
(For convenience, the term “ground zero” will be used to 
designate the point on the ground directly beneath the point 
of detonation, or “air zero”.) Other buildings, however, were 
constructed far more strongly than is required by normal build- 
ing codes in America, to resist earthquakes. Furthermore, con- 
struction regulations in Japan have specified since the 1923 
earthquake that the roof must safely carry a minimum load of 
70 pounds per square foot whereas American requirements do 
not normally exceed 40 pounds per square foot for similar 
types. Though the regulation was not always followed, this 
extra-strong construction was encountered in some of the build- 
ings near ground zero at Hiroshima, and undoubtedly accounts 
for their ability to withstand atomic-bomb pressures without 
structural failures. Nearly 7 per cent of the residential units 
had been torn down to make firebreaks. 

Hiroshima before the war was the seventh largest city in 
Japan, with a population of over 340,000, and was the principal 
administrative and commercial center of the southwestern part 
of the country. As the jieadquarters of the Second Army and 
of the Chugoku Regional Army, it was one of the most impor- 
tant military command stations in Japan, the site of one of the 


S largest military supply depots, and the foremost military ship- 
“ping point for both troops and supplies. Its shipping activities 


had virtually ceased by the time of the attack, however, because 
of sinkings and the mining of the Inland Sea. It had been rela- 
tively unimportant industrially before the war, ranking only 
twelfth, but, during the war, new plants were built that in- 
creased its significance. These factories were not concentrated, 
but spread over the outskirts of the city; this location, we shall 
see, accounts for the slight industrial damage. 

The impact of the atomic bomb shattered the normal fabric 
of community life and disrupted the organizations for han- 
dling the disaster. In the 30 per cent of the population killed 
and the additional 30 per cent seriously injured were included 
corresponding proportions of the civic authorities and rescue 
groups. A mass flight from the.city took place, as persons sought 
safety from the conflagration and a place for shelter and food. 
Within 24 hours, however, people were streaming back by the 
thousands in search of relatives and friends and to determine 
the extent of their property loss. Road blocks had to be set up 
along all routes leading into the city, to keep curious and un- 
authorized people out. The bulk of the dehoused population 
found refuge in the surrounding countryside; within the city 
the food supply was short and shelter virtually nonexistent. 

On August 7, the commander of the Second Army assumed 
general command of the countermeasures, and all military units 
and facilities in the area were mobilized for relief purposes. 
Army buildings on the periphery of the city provided shelter 
and emergency hospital space, and dispersed Army supplies 
supplemented the slight amounts of food and clothing that had 
escaped destruction. The need far exceeded what could be made 
available. Surviving civilians assisted; although casualties in 
both groups had been heavy, 190 policemen and over 2,000 mem- 
bers of the Civilian Defense Corps reported for duty on 7 
August. 

The status of medical facilities and personnel dramatically il- 
lustrates the difficulties facing authorities. Of more than 200 
doctors in Hiroshima before the attack, over 90 per cent were 
casualties and only about 30 physicians were able to perform 


# their normal duties a month after the raid. Out of 1,780 nurses, 
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1,654 were killed or injured. Though some stocks of supplies had 
been dispersed, many were destroyed. Only three out of 45 
civilian hospitals could be used, and two large Army hospitals 
were rendered unusable. Those within 3,000 feet of ground zero 
were totally destroyed, and the mortality rate of the occupants 
was practically 100 per cent. Two large hospitals of reinforced- 
concrete construction were located 4,900 feet from ground zero. 
The basic structures remained erect, but there was such severe 
interior damage that neither was able to resume operation as a 
hospital for some time and the casualty rate was approximately 
90 per cent, due primarily to falling plaster, flying glass, and 
fire. Hospitals and clinics beyond 7,000 feet, though often re- 
maining standing, were badly damaged and contained many 
casualties from flying glass or other missiles. 

With such elimination of facilities and personnel, the lack of 
care and rescue activities at the time of the disaster is under- 
standable; still, the eyewitness account of Father Siemes* shows 
how this lack of first aid contributed to the seriousness of 
casualties. At the improvised first-aid stations, he reports: 

“. . . Iodine is applied to the wounds, but they are left 
uncleansed. Neither ointment nor other therapeutic agents 
are available. Those that have been brought in are laid on 
the floor and no one can give them any further care. What 
could one do when all means are lacking? Among the 
passersby, there are many who are uninjured. In a purpose- 
less, insensate manner, distraught by the magnitude of the 
disaster, most of them rush by, and none conceives the 
thought of organizing help on his own initiative. They are 
concerned only with the welfare of their own families—in 
the official aid stations and hospitals, a good third or half 
of those that had been brought in died. They lay about 
there almost without care, and a very high percentage 
succumbed. Everything was lacking, doctors, assistants. 
dressings, drugs, etc. . .” 

Effective medical help had to be sent in from the outside, 
and arrived only after a considerable delay. 

Fire-fighting and rescue units were equally stripped of men 
and equipment. Father Siemes reports that 30 hours elapsed be- 
fore any organized rescue parties were observed. In Hiroshima, 
only 16 pieces of fire-fighting equipment were available for fight- 
ing the conflagration, three of them borrowed. However, it is 
unlikely that any public fire department in the world, even with- 
out damage to equipment or casualties to personnel, could have 
prevented development of a conflagration in Hiroshima, or com- 
batted it with success at more than a few locations along its 
perimeter. The total fire damage would not have been much 
different. 

All utilities and transportation services were disrupted over 
varying lengths of time. In most cases, however, the demand fell 
off even more precipitously than the available supply, and 
where the service was needed it could be restored at a minimal 
level. Thus, through railroad service was possible on 8 August, 
only two days after the attack, when fire trucks still had to be 
used to pump water into the locomotives because of insufficient 
water pressure. Electric power from the general network was 
available in most of the surviving parts of the city on 7 August, 
and only one plant, the Engineering Division of Mitsubishi 
Heavy Industries, was hampered in its recovery by the inability 
to obtain sufficient power for several weeks. 

The water reservoir, which was of reinforced concrete and 
earth-covered, was undamaged; it was nearly two miles from the 


_blast center. However, 70,000 breaks of pipe connections “in 


buildings and dwellings were caused by blast and fire effects. No 
subsurface pipes were crushed and no leaks resulted from blast 
as a direct cause, though several leaks in underground mains 
resulted from falling debris. Pressure in the city center dropped 
to zero because of the connection breaks andthe damage to a 
16-inch and a 14-inch water main where they crossed damaged 


* German-born Jesuit professor at Jochi University, Tokyo; in the 
Hiroshima area when the bomb fell. 
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bridges. Six sewer pumping stations were rendered inoperable 
by fire and blast within a radius of one mile. The remaining 
eight stations were only slightly damaged, but no effort was 
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L: made to repair or operate them. Water tables rose at flood pe- 
riods and lands behind revetments were inundated. 

Trolley cars, trucks, and railroad rolling stock suffered exten- 
sive damage. Transportation buildings (offices, stations, living 
quarters, and a few warehouses) were damaged by fire in the 
passenger-station area, but damage was slight to the round- 
houses, transit sheds, warehouses, and repair units in the classi- 
fication and repair area. About 200 railroad employes were 
killed, but by 20 August, 14 days after the attack, 80 per cent 
of the employes were at work. 

The electric power transmission and distribution system was 





t wrecked; only power equipment of rugged construction, such as 


transformers, resisted the blast and heat within the devastated 
areas. Instruments were damaged beyond repair, and switches, 
switchyard insulators, cables, and copper bus work were ren- 
dered unusable. The telephone system was approximately 80 per 
cent damaged, and no service was restored until 15 August 1945. 
«= Industry in the center of the city was effectively wiped out. 
Though small workshops numbered several thousand, they rep- 
resented only one fourth of the total industrial production of 
Hiroshima, since many of them had only one or two workers. 
The bulk of the city’s output came from large plants located on 
the outskirts of the city: One half of the industrial production 
came from only five firms. Of these larger companies, only one 
suffered more than superficial damage. Of their working force, 
94 per cent were uninjured. Since electric power was available, 
and materials and working force were not destroyed, plants 
ordinarily responsible for nearly three fourths of Hiroshima’s 
industrial production could have resumed normal operation 
within 30 days of the attack, had the war continued. 
~ Immediately after the attack, the presence of these nearly in- 
tact industries spurred countermeasures in an effort to retain for 
the nation’s war effort the potential output of the city. The 
prefectural governor issued a proclamation on 7 August, calling 
for “a rehabilitation of the stricken city and an aroused fighting 
spirit to exterminate the devilish Americans.” To prevent the 
spread of rumors and brace morale, 210,000 out-of-town news- 
papers were brought in daily to replace the destroyed local 
paper. With the surrender, however, reconstruction took on a 
slower tempo. On 16 August, regular rationing was resumed. 
Care of the injured and disposal of corpses remained urgent, 
but other steps were few. 


By 1 November the population of Hiroshima was back to ~ 


°137,000. The city required complete rebuilding. The entire 
heart, the main administrative and commercial as well as resi- 
dential section, was gone. In this area only about 50 buildings, 
all of reinforced concrete, remained standing. All of these 
suffered blast damage and all save about a dozen were almost 
completely gutted by fire; only five could be used without major 
repairs. These burnt-out structural frames rose impressively 
from the ashes of the burned-over section where occasional 
piles of rubble or twisted steel skeletons marked the location of 
brick or steel-frame structures. At greater distances light steel 
frame and brick structures remained undamaged. Blast damage 
to wood-frame buildings and to residences extended well beyond 
the burned-over area, gradually becoming more erratic and 
spotty as distances were reached where only the weakest 
buildings were damaged, until in the quter portions of the city 
only minor disturbances of the: tile roofs or breakage of glass 
were visible. The official Japanese figures summed up the 
building destruction at 62,000 out of a total of 90,000 build- 
ings in the urban area, or 69 per cent. An additional 6,000 or 
6.6 per cent were severely damaged, and most of the others 
showed glass breakage or disturbance of roof tile. These figures 
show the magnitude of the problem facing the survivors. 
Despite the absence of sanitation measures, no epidemics are 
reported to have broken out. In view of the lack of medical 
facilities, supplies and personnel, and the disruption of the 
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sanitary system, the escape from epidemics may seem surprising. 
The experience of other bombed cities in Germany and Japan 
shows that this is not an isolated case. A possible explanation 
may lie in the disinfecting action of the extensive fires. In 
later weeks, disease rates rose, but not sharply. 


3. Nagasaki 


Nagasaki is located on the best natural harbor of western® 
Kyushu, a spacious inlet in the mountainous coast. The city is a 
highly congested urban pattern extending for several miles 
along the narrow shores and up the valleys opening out from 
the harbor. Two rivers, divided by a mountain spur, form thee 
two main valleys .in whose basins the city lies: The Urakami 
River, in whose basin the atomic bomb fell, running into the 
harbor from a north-northwest direction, and the Nakashima 
River, running from the northeast. This mountain spur and the 
irregular layout of the city effectively reduced the area of 
destruction. 

The main residential and commercial districts are inter- 
mingled in these two river basins. The large industrial plants 
stretch up the west shore of the bay and up the Urakami Valley. 
Though the metropolitan area of the city is officially about 35 
square miles and stretches far into the countryside, the heavily, 
built-up area is confined by the terrain to less than four square 
miles. The greatest population density thus approximated 
65,000 per square mile even after the evacuations. 

Despite its excellent harbor, Nagasaki’s commercial impor- 
tance, though great in previous centuries, had declined in recent 
years because of the city’s isolated peninsular position and. the 
difficulties of transportation through the mountains by inade- 
quate roads and railroad facilities. As a naval base it had been 
supplanted by Sasebo. Industry gradually increased in impor- 
tance, primarily under Mitsubishi influence. The four largest 
companies in the city were the Mitsubishi Shipyards, Electrical 
Equipment Works, Arms Plant, and Steel Works, employing 
nearly 90 per cent of the city’s labor force. Administratively, 
Nagasaki was by 1941 of merely local importance, despite being 
the seat of the prefectural government. 

Before the atomic bombing on 9 August, Nagasaki had ex- 
perienced five small-scale air attacks in the previous twelve 
months, by an aggregate of 136 planes which dropped a total 
of 270 tons of high-explosive, 53 tons of incendiary, and 20 tons 
of fragmentation bombs. 

Of these, a raid of 1 August 1945 was most effective, with 
several bombs falling in the Mitsubishi Shipyards and Steel 
Works. The scale of effect can be roughly measured, however, 
by comparing the toll of building damage with that from the 
atomic bomb; in all these raids 276 residential buildings and 21 
industrial buildings were destroyed or badly damaged. When the, 
atomic bomb fell, Nagasaki was comparatively intact. 

Because the most intense destruction was confined to the 
Urakami Valley, the impact of the bomb on the city as a 
whole was less shattering than at Hiroshima. In addition, no 
fire storm occurred; indeed, a shift in wind direction helped 
control the fires. Medical personnel and facilities were hard hit, 
however. Over 80 per cent of the city’s hospital beds and the 
Medical College were located within 3,000 feet of the center 
of the explosion, and were completely destroyed. Reinforced- 
concrete buildings within this range, though standing, were 
completely gutted by fire; buildings of wooden construction 
were destroyed by fire and blast. The mortality rate in this 
group of buildings was between 75 and 80 per cent. Exact 
casualty figures for medical personnel are unknown, but the 
city seems to have fared better than Hiroshima: 120 doctors * 
were at work on 1 November, about one half of the pre-raid 
roster. Casualties were undoubtedly high: 600 out of 850 medi- 
cal students at the Nagasaki Medical College were killed and 
most of the others injured; and of the 20 faculty members 12 
were killed and four others injured. ay 

Utilities and services were again disrupted. Both gas plants 
were destroyed, and the replacement time was estimated at 
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several months. Though the basic water supply was not affected, 
thousands of residential feeder-line breaks were supplemented by 
eight breaks on a 14-inch main line and four breaks where an- 
other main line crossed a bridge. Electric power distribution and 
transmission systems were effectively destroyed in the area of 
heaviest destruction, but power could be supplied to the other 
parts of the city almost immediately. 

Shipping was virtually unaffected. Trolley service was halted 
both by the interruption in power supply and by damage to 
street cars. Nagasaki is at the end of a railroad spur line. The 
major damage was sustained by track and railroad bridges. The 
rails buckled intermittently for a distance of 5,000 to 7.500 
feet from ground zero, at points where burning debris set fire 
to wooden crossties. Three bridges were displaced: rails were 
distorted and the tracks had to be completely rebuilt. The 
railroad stations were completely destroyed by blast and fire and 
the electric signal system was severely damaged. Rolling stock 
was slightly damaged, primarily by fire. Although the damage to 
equipment was not extensive, it was severe enough to curtail 
traffic for 48 hours, during which time sufficient emergency 
repair work was performed to permit resumption of limited 
traffic. 

Control of relief measures was in the hands of the prefecture. 
The sequence of clearance and repair activities illustrates the 
activities that were carried on. 

The city’s repair facilities were completely disorganized by 
the atomic bomb, so that, with the single exception of shutting 
off water to the affected areas, no repairs were made to roads, 
bridges, water mains, or transportation installations by city 
forces. The: prefecture took full responsibility for such restora- 
tion as was accomplished, delegating to the scattered city help 
the task of assisting in relief of victims. There were only three 
survivors of 115 employes of the street-car company, and as 
late as the middle of November, 1945, no cars were running. 
A week after the explosion, the waterworks officials made an 
effort to supply water to persons attempting to live in the 
bombed-out areas, but the leakage was so great that the effort 
was abandoned. It fell to the prefecture, therefore, to institute 
recovery measures even in those streets normally the re- 
sponsibility of the city. Of the entire public-works construction 
group covering the Nagasaki city area, only three members 
appeared for work and a week was required to locate and 
notify other survivors. On the morning of 10 August, police 
rescue units and workers from the Kawami-nami shipbuilding 
works began the imperative task of clearing the Omura- 
Nagasaki pike, which was impassable for 8,000 feet. A path 
61% feet wide was cleared despite the intense heat from smoul- 
dering fires, and by August 15 had been widened to permit 
two-way traffic. No trucks, only rakes and shovels, were avail- 
able for clearing the streets, which were filled with tile, bricks, 
stone, corrugated iron, machinery, plaster, and stucco. Street 
areas affected by blast and not by fire were littered with wood. 
Throughout the devastated area, all wounded had to be carried 
by stretcher, since no motor vehicles were able to proceed 
through the cluttered streets for several days. The plan for 
debris removal required clearance of a few streets leading to 
the main highway: but there were frequent delays caused by 
the heat of smouldering fires and by calls for relief work. The 
debris was simply raked and shoveled off the streets. By 20 
August the job was considered complete. The streets were not 
materially damaged by the bomb nor were the surface or the 
abutments of the concrete bridges, but many of the wooden 
bridges were totally or partially destroyed by fire. 

Under the circumstances—fire, flight of entire families, de- 
struction of official records, mass cremation—identification of 
dead and the aceurate count of casualties was impossible. As at 
Hiroshima, the season of the year made rapid disposal of bodies 
imperative, and mass cremation and mass burial were resorted 
to in the days immediately after the attack. Despite the absence 
of sanitary measures, no epidemics broke out here. The dysen- 
tery rate rose from 25/100,000 to 125/100,000. A census taken on 
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1 November 1945 found a population of 142,700 in the city. 


At Nagasaki, the scale of destruction was greater than at 
Hiroshima, though the actual area destroyed was smaller be- 


* cause of the terrain and the point of fall of the bomb. The 
Nagasaki Prefectural Report describes vividly the impress of the 


bomb on the city and its inhabitants: 

“Within a radius of one kilometer from ground zero, men 
and animals died almost instantaneously from the tremen- 
dous blast pressure and heat; houses and other structures 
were smashed, crushed and scattered; and fires broke out. 
The strong complex steel members of the structures of the 
Mitsubishi Steel Works were bent and twisted like jelly and 
the roofs of the reinforced concrete National Schools were 
crumpled and collapsed, indicating a force beyond imagina- 
tion. Trees of all sizes lost their branches or were uprooted 
or broken off at the trunk. 

“Outside a radius of one kilometer and within a radius of 
two kilometers from ground zero, some men and animals 
died instantly from the great blast and heat, but the great 
majority were seriously or superficially injured. Houses and 
other structures were completely destroyed while fires broke 
out everywhere. Trees were uprooted and withered by the 
heat. 

“Outside a radius of two kilometers and within a radius 
of four kilometers from ground zero men and animals suf- 
fered various degrees of injury from window glass and other 
fragments scattered about by the blast and many were 
burned by the intense heat. Dwelling and other structures 
were half damaged by blast. 

“Outside a radius of four kilometers and within a radius 
of eight kilometers from ground zero living creatures were 
injured by materials blown about by the blast; the majority 
were only superficially wounded. Houses were half or only 
partially damaged.” 

While the conflagration with its uniformly burnt-out area 
caught the attention of Hiroshima, the blast effects, with their 
resemblance to the aftermath of a hurricane, were most striking 
‘at Nagasaki. Concrete buildings had their sides facing the blast 
_ stove in like boxes. Long lines of steel-framed factory sheds, over 
a mile from ground zero, leaned their skeletons away from the 
explosion. Blast-resistant objects like telephone poles leaned 
away from the center of the explosion; on the surrounding hills 
trees were blown down within considerable areas. Although 
there was no general conflagration, fires contributed to the total 
damage in nearly all concrete structures. Evidence of primary 
fire is more frequent than at Hiroshima, 

Because parts of the city were protected by -hills, more than 
one half of the residential units escaped serious damage. Of the 
52,000 residential units in the city on 1 August, 14,146 or 27.2 
per cent were completely destroyed :(by Japanese count) (11,494 
of these were burned) ; 5,441 or 10.5 per cent were half burned 
or destroyed; many of the remaining units suffered superficial or 
minor damage. In 558 nonresidential buildings in the built-up 
area of Nagasaki which the Survey studied, almost 60 per cent 
of the usable floor area was destroyed or structurally damaged 
Only 12 per cent was undamaged, the rest suffering superficial 
or minor damage. 

The survival of a higher percentage of the buildings, then, 
distinguishes Nagasaki from Hiroshima; so also, on the other 
hand, does the damage to factories. In Nagasaki, only the Mit- 
subishi Dockyards among the major industries was remote 
enough from the explosion to escape serious damage. The other 
three Mitsubishi firms, which were responsible together with the 
dockyards for over 90 per cent of the industrial output of the 
city, were seriously damaged. The Arms Plant and the Steel 
Works were in the main area of damage. Plant officials esti- 
mated that 58 per cent of the value of the former and 78 per 
cent of the value of the latter were destroyed: Survey investi- 
gators considered the two plants to be 50 per cent destroyed. 
The Mitsubishi Electric Works were on the edge of the main 


area of destruction, but suffered 10 per cent structural damage. 
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One of two paragraphs from the report of the commanding 
_ officer of Sasebo Naval District will illustrate the sort of damage 
| Jone to industrial installations. Of two plants of the Mitsubishi 


Arms Works, hé reports: 


“With the exception of the tunnel workshops and the 
half-underground workshops, the Ohashi and Mori Machi 
plants were completely destroyed by collapse. Reinforced- 
concrete structures in these plants were severely damaged 
internally—ceilings collapsed, fittings of all sorts were de- 
stroyed, and equipment was damaged. Casting and forging 
shops in the Ohashi plant were destroyed by fire, which 
broke out in those structures. The Mori Machi plant was 
nearly completely destroyed by fire. Taking both plants 





damaged. In the Ohashi plant, from 80 to 90 per cent of the 

machinery can be used again; in the Mori Machi plant only 

40 to 50 per cent of the machinery can be used in the 

future.” 

Or of the Mitsubishi Steel Works: 

“Plant structures here (some north-light steel-framed 
structures) suffered extensive damage to roofs and walls as 
steel plates were blown off. The frames themselves were 
bent, twisted, or toppled over, and several buildings caught 
fire. Hardly any of the machinery in the plant can be used 
again in its present condition. However, nearly 70 per cent 
of the machinery can be repaired.” 

In general, (as has proved true with high-explosive or in- 
cendiary bombs also), the damage to machinery and other 
contents of a factory was less than damage to the buildings. 
In addition, the air burst of the atomic bomb meant that it 
acted indirectly on machine tools and other building contents. 
Though a few tools were blown over by blast, almost all the 
serious damage was caused by'debris from damaged buildings, 
overturning through mass movement of buildings, or burning 
of buildings. 

Thus the extent and sort of damage to machinery depended on 
the construction of the buildings housing them. In wood-frame 
buildings, 95 per cent of the machines were seriously dam- 
aged, but in reinforced-concrete or steel-framed buildings only 
one third or one fourth of the machines were affected seri- 
ously. As would be expected, fire caused much damage to 
machines in timber-framed shops (practically all of which were 
destroyed up to 7,000 feet from ground zero) and some dam- 
age in other’ types of structure. Debris was a major cause of 
damage only in certain reinforced concrete buildings, where 
walls and roofs collapsed. 

Shortage of raw materials had reduced operations at these 
four Mitsubishi plants to a fraction of their capacity. Had the 
raw material situation been normal and had the war continued, 
it is estimated that restoration of production would have been 
possible though slow. The dockyard, which was affected mainly 
by the 1 August attack rather than by the atomic bomb, would 
have been able to produce at 80 per cent of full capacity within 
three or four months. The steel works would have required a 
year to get into substantial production, the electric works could 
have resumed production at a reduced rate within two months 
and been back at capacity within six months, and the arms 
plants would have required 15 months to reach two thirds of 
their former capacity. 


t together, 60 per cent of the machinery installations was 


B. GENERAL EFFECTS 


1. Casualties 

The most striking result of the atomic bombs was the great 
number of casualties. The exact number of dead and injured will 
never be known because of the confusion after the explosions. 
Persons unaccounted for might have been burned beyond recog- 
nition in the falling buildings, disposed of in one of the mass 
cremations of the first week of recovery, or driven out of the city 
to die or recover without any record remaining. No sure count 
of even the pre-raid populations existed. Because of the decline 
in activity in the two port cities, the constant threat of in- 
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cendiary raids, and the formal evacuation programs of the Gov- 
ernment, an unknown number of the inhabitants had either 
drifted away from the cities or been removed according to plan. 
In this uncertain situation, estimates of casualties have gen-’ 
erally ranged between 100,000 and 180,000 for Hiroshima, and 
between 50,000 and 100.000 for Nagasaki. The Survey believes ‘ 
the dead at Hiroshima to have been between 70,000 and 80,000, \ 
with an equal number injured; at Nagasaki over 35,000 dead and 
somewhat more than that injured seem the most plausible _) 
estimate. 

Most of the immediate casualties did not differ from those 
caused by incendiary or high-explosive raids. The outstandinge 
difference was the presence of radiation effects, which became 
unmistakable about a week after the bombing. At the time of 
impact, however, the causes of death and injury were flash 
burns, secondary effects of blast and falling debris, and burns 
from blazing buildings. No records are available that give the 
relative importance of the various types of injury, especially 
for those who died immediately after the explosion. Indeed, 
many of these people undoubtedly died several times over, 
theoretically, since each was subjected to several injuries any 
one of which would have been fatal. The Hiroshima prefectural 
health department placed the proportion of deaths from burns 
(flash or flame) at 60 per cent, from falling debris at 30 per 
cent and from other injuries at 10 per cent; it is generally 
agreed that burns caused at least 50 per cent of the initial 
casualties. Of those who died later, an increasing proportion 
succumbed to radiation effects. 

The seriousness of these radiation effects may be measured by 
the fact that 95 per cent of the traced survivors of the imme- 
diate explosion, who were within 3,000 feet suffered from radia- 
tion disease. Col. Stafford Warren, in his testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Atomic Energy, estimated that radiation 
was responsible for 7 to 8 per cent of the total deaths in the two 
cities. Most medical investigators who spent some time in the 
area feel that this estimate is far too low; it is generally felt_, 
that no less than 15 to 20 per cent of the deaths were from 
radiation. In addition, there were an equal number who were 
casualties but survived, as well as uncounted thousands who 
probably were affected by the gamma rays but not enough to 
produce definite illness. 

A plausible estimate of the importance of the various causes 
of death would range as follows: 


SLES CLP STi Sa eae SER RME Ae Me 1 20 to 30 per cent 
ET oe, ee ee a ORES Asem 50 to 60 per cent 
FRAGHALTON SICKNOSS: 56.35 caccecheccaccectieasentsenes 15 to 20 per cent 


If we examine the nature of the casualties under each group 
of causes we find familiar and unfamiliar effects. 


Flash burns 


The flash of the explosion, which was extremely brief, \ 
emitted radiant heat traveling at the speed of light. Flash / 
burns thus followed the explosion instantaneously. The fact 
that relatively few victims suffered burns of the eyeballs should 
not be interpreted as an indication that the radiant heat fol- 
lowed the flash, or that time was required to build up to 
maximum heat intensity. The explanation is simply that the 
structure of the eye is more resistant to heat than is average 
human skin, and near ground zero the recessed position of the 
eyeball offered protection from the overhead explosion. Peak 
temperatures lasted only momentarily. 

Survivors in the two cities stated that people who were in 
the open directly under the explosion of the bomb were sq 
severely burned that the skin was charred dark brown or black 
and that they died within a few minutes or hours. 

Among the survivors, the burned areas of the skin showed 
evidence of burns almost immediately after. the explosion. At 
first there was marked redness, and other evidence of thermal 
burns appeared within the next few minutes or hours, depend- 
ing on the degree of the burn. Uninfected burns healed promptly 
without any unusual clinical features, according to the Japa- 
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nese physicians who attended the cases. American medical ob- 
servers noted only a tendency to formation of excess scar tissue, 
which could be satisfactorily explained as the result of malnu- 
trition and the large degree of secondary infection that com- 
plicated healing of the burns. There were also a few instances 
of burns healing with contractures and limitation of the mo- 
bility of certain joints, such as the elbows or knees. In many 
instances, these primary burns of minor ‘nature were com- 
pletely healed before patients developed evidence of radiation 
effects. 

Because of the brief duration of the flash wave and the 
shielding effects of almost any objects—leaves and clothing as 
well as buildings—there were many interesting cases of protec- 
tion. The radiant heat came in a direct line like light, so that 
the area burned corresponded to this directed exposure. Per- 
sons whose sides were toward the explosion often showed 
definite burns of both sides of the back while the hollow of the 
back escaped. People in buildings or houses were apparently 
burned only if directly exposed through the windows. The 
most striking instance was that of a man writing before a 
window. His hands were seriously burned but his exposed face 
and neck suffered only slight burns due to the angle of entry 
of the radiant heat through the window. 

Flash burns were largely confined to exposed areas of the 

“body, but on occasion would occur through varying thicknesses 
of clothing. Generally speaking, the thicker the clothing the 
more likely it was to give complete protection against flash 
burns. One woman was burned over the shoulder except for a 
T-shaped area about one-fourth inch in breadth; the T-shaped 
area corresponded to an increased thickness of the clothing 
from the seam of the garment. Other people were burned 
through a single thickness of kimono, but wete unscathed or 
only lightly affected underneath the lapel. In other instances, 
skin was burned beneath tightly fitting clothing but was un- 
burned beneath loosely fitting portions. Finally, white or light 

; . colors reflected heat and afforded some protection; people wear- 

| ing black or dark-colored clothing were more likely to be 

1 burned. 


Other injuries 


’ Because of the combination of factors at the area near the 
center of the explosion, the casualty effects of blast are ‘hard 
i to single out. If it is remembered that even directly under the 
) explosion people were several hundred feet away from the air-. 
i burst, it will be easier to understand why true blast effects 
were relatively rare. Only toward the periphery of the affected 
zone was the blast effect lateral and likely to throw people vio- 
H lently against buildings, and at the periphery the intensity of 
i the blast had fallen off sharply. Comparatively few instances 
were reported of arms or legs being torp from the body by 
flying debris. Another indication of the rarity of overpressure is 
the scarcity of ruptured eardrums. Among 106 victims examined 
by the Japanese in Hiroshima on 11 and 12 August, only three 
showed ruptured eardrums; a study done in October at the 
Omura hospital near Nagasaki revealed that only two of 92 
cases had ruptured eardrums. Only at Nagasaki were there re- 
ports of overpressure in the shock wave. Some of the dead were 
said by survivors to have had their abdomens ruptured and 
intestines protruding; others were reported to have protruding 
H eyes and tongues, and to have looked as if they had drowned. 
Thorough check by Allied investigators discredited these stories 
as evidence of direct blast effects; the normal effects of blast 
are internal hemorrhage and crushing. These external signs point 
to injuries from debris rather than blast. ' 
Injuries produced by falling and flying debris were much more 
numerous, and naturally increased in number and seriousness 
nearer the center of the affected area. The collapse of the build- 
ings was sudden, so that thousands of people were pinned be- 
neath the debris. Many were able to extricate themselves or 
received aid in escaping, but large numbers succumbed either to 
their injuries or to fire before they could: be extricated. The 
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flimsiness of Japanese residential construction should not be 
allowed to obscure the dangers of collapse; though the walls and 
partitions were light, the houses had heavy roof timbers and 
heavy roof tiles. Flying glass from panels also caused a large 
number of casualties, even up to 15,000 feet from the ground 
zero. 

The number of burns from secondary fires was slight among 
survivors, but it was probable that a large number of the deaths 
in both cities came from the burning of people caught in build- 
ings. Eyewitness accounts agree that many fatalities occurred in 
this way, either immediately or as a result of the lack of care 
for those who did extricate themselves with serious burns. There 
are no references, however, to people in the streets succumbing 
either to heat or to carbon monoxide as they did in Tokyo or in 
Hamburg, Germany. A few burns resulted from clothing set afire 
by the flash wave, but in most cases people were able to beat 
out such fires without serious injury to the skin. 


Radiation disease 


The radiation effects upon survivors resulted from the gamma 
rays liberated by the fission process rather than from induced 
radioactivity or the lingering radioactivity of deposits of pri- 
\_mary fission products. Both at Nagasaki and at Hiroshima, 

pockets of radioactivity have been detected where fission prod- 

ucts were directly deposited, but the degree of activity in these 
areas was insufficient to produce casualties. Similarly, induced 
radioactivity from the interaction of neutrons with matter 
caused no authenticated fatalities. But the effects of gamma rays 

—here used in a general sense to include all penetrating high- 

frequency radiations and neutrons that caused injury—are well 

established, even though the Allies had no observers in the 
affected areas for several weeks after the explosions. 

Our understanding of radiation casualties is not complete. In 
part the deficiency is in our basic knowledge of how radiation af- 
fects animal tissue. In the words of Dr. Robert Stone of the 
Manhattan Project, “The fundamental mechanism of the action 
of radiation on living tissues has not been understood. All meth- 
ods of treatment have therefore been symptomatic rather than 
specific. For this reason, studies into the fundamental nature of 
the action of radiation have been carried on to some extent, the 
limitation being that it was unlikely that significant results 
could be obtained during the period of war.” 

“ According to the Japanese, those individuals very near the 
center of the explosion, but not affected by flash burns or 
secondary injuries, became ill within two or three days. Bloody 
diarrhea followed, and the victims expired, some within two or 
three days after the onset and the majority within a week. 
Autopsies showed remarkable changes in the blood picture—al- 
most complete absence of white blood cells, and deterioration of 
bone marrow. Mucous membranes of the throat, lungs, stomach, 
and intestines showed acute inflammation. 

The majority of the radiation cases, who were at greater dis- 
tances, did not show severe symptoms until one to four weeks 
after the explosion, though many felt weak and listless on the 
following day. After a day or two of mild nausea and vomiting, 
the appetite improved and the person felt quite well until symp- 
toms reappeared at a later date. In the opinion of some Japanese 
physicians, those who rested or subjected themselves to less 
physical exertion showed a longer delay before the onset of 
subsequent symptoms. The first signs of recurrence were loss of 
appetite, lassitude, and general discomfort. Inflammation of the 
gums, mouth, and pharynx appeared next. Within 12 to 48 
hours, fever became evident. In many instances it reached only 
100 degrees Fahrenheit and remained for only a few days. In 
other cases, the temperature went as high as 104 degrees or 106 
degrees Fahrenheit. The degree of fever apparently had a direct 
relation to the degree of exposure to radiation. Once developed, 
the fever was usually well sustained, and in those cases terminat- 
ing fatally it continued high until the end. If the fever subsided, 
the patient usually showed a rapid disappearance of other symp- 
toms and soon regained his feeling of good health. The other 
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symptoms commonly seen were shortage of white corpuscles, loss 
of hair, inflammation and gangrene of the gums, inflammation of 
the mouth and pharynx, ulceration of the lower gastro-intestinal 
itract, small livid spots (petechiae) resulting from escape of 
ood into the tissues of the skin or mucous membrane, and 
larger hemorrhages of gums, nose and skin. 

* Loss of hair usually began about two weeks after the bomb 
explosion, though in a few instances it is reported to have begun 
as early as four to five days afterwards. The areas were involved 
jn the following order, with variations depending on the degree 
of exposure: scalp, armpits, beard, pubic region, and eyebrows. 
Complete baldness was rare. Microscopic study of the body areas 
involved has shown atrophy of the hair follicles. In those pa- 
tients who survived after two months, however, the hair has 
commenced to regrow. An interesting but unconfirmed report 
has it that loss of the hair was less marked in persons with grey 
hair than in those with dark hair. 

A decrease in the number of white blood corpuscles in the 
circulating blood appears to have been a constant accompani- 
ment of radiation disease, even existing in some milder cases 
without other radiation effects. The degree of leukopenia was 
probably the most accurate index of the amount of radiation a 
person received. The normal white blood count averages 5,000 
to 7,000: leukopenia is indicated by a count of 4,000 or less. The 
white blood count in the more severe cases ranged from 1,500 
to 0, with almost entire disappearance of the bone marrow. The 
moderately severe cases showed evidence of degeneration of bone 
- marrow and total white blood counts of 1,500 to 3.000. The 
milder cases showed white blood counts of 3.000 to 4.000 with 
more minor degeneration changes in the bone marrow. The 
' changes in the system for forming red blood corpuscles developed 
later, but were equally severe. 

Radiation clearly affected reproduction, though the extent has 
* not been determined. Sterility has been a common finding 
| * throughout Japan, especially under the conditions of the last 
' two years, but there are signs of an increase in the Hiroshima 
* and Nagasaki areas to be attributed to the radiation. Sperm 
* counts done in Hiroshima under American supervision revealed 
~ low sperm counts or complete aspermia for as long as three 
months afterwards in males who were within 5,000 feet of the 

center of the explosion. Cases dying of radiation disease showed 
dear effects on spermatogenesis. Study of sections of ovaries 












' The effects of the bomb on pregnant women are marked, how- 
» ever. Of women in various stages of pregnancy who were within 

3,000 feet of ground zero, all known cases have had miscarriages. 
; * Even up to 6,500 feet they have had miscarriages or premature 
© infants who died shortly after birth. In the group between 6,500 
; feet and 10,000 feet, about one third have given birth to ap- 
parently normal children. Two months after the explosion, the 
) city’s total incidence of miscarriages, abortions, and premature 


. births was 27 per cent as compared with a normal rate of 6 per 
» cent. Since other factors than radiation contributed to this in- 
creased rate, a period of years will be required to learn the 
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) ultimate effects,of mass radiation upon reproduction. 

Treatment of victims by the Japanese was limited by the 
) lack of medical supplies and facilities. Their therapy consisted 
> of small amounts of vitamins, liver extract, and an occasional 
‘blood transfusion. Allied doctors used penicillin and plasma 
) with beneficial effects. Liver extract seemed to benefit the few 
¢ patients on whom it was used. It was given in small, frequent 
» doses when available. A large percentage of the cases died of 
» ‘econdary disease, such as septic bronchopneumonia or tubercu- 
© bosis, as a result of lowered resistance. Deaths from radiation 
' “began about a week after exposure and reached a peak in 





1 _ three to four weeks. They had practically ceased to occur after 


Sven to eight weeks. 

' Unfortunately, no exact definition of the killing power of 
Madiation can yet be given, nor a satisfactory account of the 
Sort and thickness of-concrete or earth that will shield people. 
tom the definitive report of the Joint Commission will come 
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from autopsied radiation victims has not yet been completed... 























































more nearly accurate statements on these matters. In the mean- 
while, the awesome lethal effects of the atomic bomb and the 
insidious additional peril of the gamma rays speak for them- 
selves. 

There is reason to believe that if the effects of blast and fire 
had been entirely absent from the bombing, the number of 
deaths among people within a radius of one-half mile from 
ground zero would have been almost as great as the actual 
figures and the deaths among those within one mile would have 
been only slightly less. The principal difference would have been 
in the time of the deaths. Instead of being killed outright as 
were most of these victims, they would have survived for a 
few days or even three or four weeks, only to die eventually 
of radiation disease. 

These suppositions have vital importance, for actually in 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima many people who were protected by 
structures against blast and fire were not protected against the 
effect of gamma rays. The complexity of the problem of shelter 
protection has been increased by this necessity of shielding 
against radiant heat and gamma rays. Fortunately, earth and 
concrete will shield against gamma rays, the required thickness 
varying with the intensity of the rays. 

The slow and inadequate treatment of victims by the Japa- 
nese probably contributed to the high casualty rates. Many 
persons could undoubtedly have been saved had facilities, sup- 
plies and personnel been available immediately after the bomb- 
ings. Probably the number of deaths from the true blast effects, 
flame burns, or serious injuries from collapsing structures would 
not have been altered appreciably; generally speaking, these 
cases either were killed outright or else survived. Many of the 
flash-burn cases could have been saved with tremendous quan- 
tities of plasma and parenteral fluids if treatment could have 
begun within a few hours after the bombing. Probably the most 
significant results could have been achieved with the radiation 
cases. With large quantities of whole blood and adequate sup- 
portive treatment, possibly 10 to 20 per cent of those dying of 
radiation might have survived. However, it is doubtful that 10 
per cent of all the deaths resulting from the Atomic bombs could 
have been avoided with the best medical care. A more likely 
figure is 5 to 8 per cent. 


2. Morale* 


As might be expected, the primary reaction to the bomb was 
fear—uncontrolled terror, strengthened by the sheer horror of 
the destruction and suffering witnessed and experienced by the 
survivors. Between one half and two thirds of those interviewed 
in the Hiroshima and Nagasaki areas confessed having such 
reactions, not just for the moment but for some time. As two 
survivors put it: 

“Whenever a plane was seen after that, people would met 
into their shelters: they went in and out so much that they 
did not have time to eat. They were so nervous they could 
not work.” 

“After the atomic bomb fell, I just couldn’t stay home. I 
would cook, but while cooking I would always be watching 
out and worrying whether an atomic bomb would fall 
near me.” 

The behavior of the living immediately after the bombings, 
as described earlier, clearly shows the state of shock that hin- 
dered rescue efforts. A Nagasaki survivor illustrates succinctly 
the mood of survivors: 

“All I saw was a flash and I felt my body get warm 
and then I saw everything flying around. My grandmother 
was hit on the head by a flying piece of roof and she was 
bleeding . . . I became hysterical seeing my grandmother 


*A U.S.S.B.S. morale-division team interviewed a scientifically 
selected sample of almost 250 persons: 128 from Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki cities, and 120 from the immediately surrounding areas. The same 
standard questions were put to these people and similar groups in 
representative Japanese cities. 
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bleeding and we just ran around without knowing what 
to do.” 

“I was working at the office. I was talking to a friend at 
the window. I saw the whole city in a red flame, then I 
ducked. The pieces of the glass hit my back and face. My 
dress was torn off by the glass. Then I got up and ran to 
the mountain where the goodsshelter was.” 


“When I saw the injured and killed, I felt bitter against 
the enemy.” : 
“After the atomic bomb exploded, I felt that now I must 


go to work in a mv#:‘ions plant . . . My sons told me 
they wouldn’t forget the atomic bomb even when they 
grow up.” 

The reaction of hate and anger is not surprising and it is 


The two typical impulses were those: aimless, even hysterical ~ likely that in fact it was a more extensive sentiment than the 


activity, or flight from the city to shelter and food. 

The accentuated effect of these bombs came not only from the 
surprise and their crushing power, but also from the feeling of 
security among the inhabitants of the two cities before the at- 
tacks. Though Nagasaki had undergone five raids in the previous 
year, they had not been heavy, and Hiroshima had gone al- 
most untouched until the morning of 6 August 1945. In both 
cities many people felt that they would be spared, and the 
varicus rumors in circulation supporting such feeling covered 
a wide range of wishful thoughts. There were so many Christians 
there, many Japanese-Americans came from Hiroshima, the city 
was a famous beauty spot—these and other even more fantastic 
reasons encouraged hopes. Other people felt vaguely that their 
city was being saved for “something big,” however. 

Such a shattering event could not fail to have its impact on 
people’s way of thinking. Study of the patterns of belief about 
the war, before and after the bombing, show this change clearly. 
Prior to the dropping of the atomic bombs, the people of the 
two target cities appear to have had fewer misgivings about the 
war than people in other cities. Responses to set questions indi- 
cate that among Japanese civilians prior to 1 July 1945: 

59 per cent in the Hiroshima-Nagasaki areas, but 74 per 
cent in the other urban areas entertained doubts about a 
Japanese victory; 

31 per cent in Hiroshima-Nagasaki, but 47 per cent in 
other urban areas felt certain that victory for Japan was 


rt 


impossible; 
12 per cent in Hiroshima-Nagasaki, but 34 per cent in 
{| other urban areas had reached a point where they felt 
i unable to continue the war. 


Further, 28 per cent of the people of Japan as a whole 
said they had never reached a point where they felt they 
could not go on with the war, 

i] Whereas 39 per cent of the people in the Hiroshima- 
- Nagasaki areas said they had never reached such a point. 
| These figures clearly suggest that the will to resist had 
indeed been higher in the “atomic-bomb cities” than in Japan 
as a whole. 
iy There is no doubt that the bomb was the most important 
influence among the people of these areas in making them 
think that defeat was inevitable. An additional 28 per cent 
stated that after the atomic bomb was dropped they became 
| convinced that victory for Japan was impossible. Almost one 
fourth admitted that because of the bombing they felt per- 
sonally unable to carry on. Forty per cent testified to various 
degrees of defeatism induced by the atomic bomb. Significantly, 
certainty of defeat was much more prevalent at Hiroshima, 
where the area of devastation and the casulties were greater, 
than at Nagasaki. 

Typical comments of survivors were: 

“Tf the enemy has this type of bomb, everyone is going 
to die, and we wish the war would hurry and finish.” 

“T did not expect that it was that powerful. I thought 
we have no defense against such a bomb.” 

“One of my children was killed by it, and I didn’t care 
what happened after that.” 
Other reactions were found. In view of their experiences, it is 

: not remarkable that some of the survivors (nearly one fifth) 
q hated the Americans for using the bomb or expressed their 
anger in such terms as “cruel,” “inhuman,” and “barbarous.” 
“... They really despise the Americans for it; the people 
ef all say that if there are such things as ghosts, why don’t 
they haunt the Americans?” 
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figures indicate, since unquestionably many respondents, out of 
fear or politeness, did not reveal their sentiments with com- 
plete candor. Despite this factor, the frequency of hostile sen- 
timents seems low. Two per cent of the respondents even volun- 
teered the observation that they did not blame the U.S. for 
using the: bomb. There is evidence that some hostility was 
turned against their own Government, either before or after 
the surrender, although only a few said they wondered why 
their nation could not have made the bomb. In many instances 
the reaction was simply one of resignation. A common comment 
was, “Since it was war, it was just shikata-ga-nai (too bad) .” 

Admiration for the bomb was more frequently expressed than 
anger. Over one fourth’ of the people in the target cities 
and surrounding area said they were impressed by its power 
and by the scientific skill which underlay its discovery and 
production. , 

Of greater significance are the reactions of the Japanese peo- 
ple as a whole. The two raids were all-Japan events and were 
intended so: The Allied powers were trying to break the fighting 
spirit of the Japanese people and their leaders, not just of the 
residents of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Virtually all the Japa- 
nese people had a chance to react to the bomb, though the news 
had not reached to full spread at the time of the surrender. By 
the time the interviewing was done, only about 2 per. cent of 
the population in rural areas and 1 per cent in the cities had 
not heard of the bomb. 

The reactions found in the bombed cities appeared in the 
country as a whole—fear and terror, anger and hatred against 
the users, admiration for the scientific achievement—though 


‘in each case with less intensity. The effect of the bomb on 


attitudes toward the war in Japan as a whole was, however, 
much less marked than in the target cities. While 40 per cent 
of the latter respondents reported defeatist feelings induced 
by the bomb, 28 per cent of those in the islands as a whole 
attributed such reactions to the news of the bomb. There are 
at least three possible explanations of this difference. 

First, the level of confidence was quite low in Japan well 

before the time of the atomic bombing. Prior to 1 July 1945 
doubts about a Japanese victory were felt by 74 per cent of 
the population. By the same data 47 per cent had become 
certain that a Japanese victory was impossible, and 34 per 
cent felt that they could not go on with the war. Under these 
circumstances, the announcement of a new and devastating 
weapon was merely an addition to the already eloquent evidence 
of national weakness. 
" Second, the reaction of those at some distance from the 
target cities seems to have been blunted by their direct 
experience with other sorts of misfortunes and hardships,’ the 
common phenomenon of psychological distance increasing with 
geographical distance. In Japan as a whole, for example, military 
losses and failures, such as those at Saipan, the Philippines, 
and Okinawa, were twice as important as this atomic bomb 
in inducing certainty of defeat. Other raids over Japan as a 
whole were more than three times as important in this respect. 
Consumer deprivations, such as food shortages and the at- 
tendant malnutrition, were also more important in bringing 
people to the point where they felt they could not go on with 
the war. 

Third, the lack of understanding of the meaning of the new 
weapon in areas away from the target undoubtedly limited, its 
demoralizing effect. As distance from the target cities increased, 
the effectiveness of the bombs in causing: certainty of defeat 
declined progressively: 
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Only in the nearest group of cities, within 40 miles of Hiro- 
shima or Nagasaki, was there a substantial effect on morale. 
Were the channels of mass communication as readily available 
to all the population as they are in the U.S., and had the use 
of the bomb received anything like the intensive coverage it 
had here, the effect on continued support of the war would 
probably have been greater. Something approaching such knowl- 
edge, of course, probably would have spread rather widely had 
the war continued many more weeks, whether sanctioned by 
the censors or spread by the ever-active rumor channels so 
common in the country. . 

It is apparent that the effect of the atomic bombings on the 

, confidence of the Japanese civilian population was remarkably 
localized. Outside of the target cities, it was subordinate to 
other demoralizing experiences. The effect which it did have 
was probably due largely to the number of casualties and the na- 
ture of the injuries received. These consequences were in part the 
result of surprise and the vulnerability of the raid defense sys- 
tem. Properly enforced warnings, precautions, and an emergency- 
care organization of the scale of the bomb’s effects might have 
reduced casualties and, therefore, the effects on morale. 

Even in the target cities, it must be emphasized, the atomic 
bombs did not uniformly destroy the Japanese fighting spirit. 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, when compared with other Japanese 
cities, were not more defeatist than the average. The bombs 


were tremendous personal catastrophes to the survivors, but ‘ 


neither time nor understanding of the revolutionary threat of 

» the atomic bomb permitted them to see in these personal _catas- 

_ trophes a final blow to Japan’s prospects for victory or negoti- 
ated peace. 


3, The Japanese Decision to Surrender 


The further question of the effects of the bombs on the morale 
of the Japanese leaders and their decision to abandon the war 
is tied up with other factors. The atomic bomb had more effect 
on the thinking of Government leaders than on the morale of 
the rank and file of civilians outside of the target cities. It can- 

_ not be said, however, that the atomic bomb convinced the lead- 
ers who effected the peace of the necessity of surrender. The 

decision to seek ways and means to terminate the war, influ- 
enced in part by knowledge of the low state of popular morale, 
had been taken in May, 1945, by the Supreme War Guidance 
Council. . 

As early as the spring of 1944 a group of former prime min- 
isters and others close to the Emperor had been making efforts 
| toward bringing the war to an end. This group, including such 
| men as Admiral Okada, Admiral Yonai, Prince Konoye, and 

' Marquis Kido, had been influential in effecting Tojo’s resigna- 
> tion and in making Admiral Suzuki Prime Minister after Koiso’s 
| fall. Even in the Suzuki Cabinet, however, agreement was far 
' from unanimous. The Navy Minister, Admiral Yonai, was 

' sympathetic, but the War Minister, General Anami, usually 


represented the fight-to-the-end policy of the Army. In the 
Supreme War Guidance Cabinet, a sort of inner cabinet, his ad- 
herence to that line was further assured by the participation 
of the Army and Navy Chiefs of Staff, so that on the peace 
issue this organization was evenly divided, with these three 
opposing the Prime Minister, Foreign Minister, and Navy Min- 
ister. At any time the military (especially Army) dissatisfac- 
tion with the Cabinet might have eventuated at least in its 
fall and possibly in the “liquidation” of the antiwar members. 

Thus the problem facing the peace leaders in the Government 
was to bring about a surrender despite the hesitation of the 
War Minister and the opposition of the Army and Navy Chiefs 
of Staff. This had to be done, however, without precipitating 
countermeasures by the Army which would eliminate the entire 
peace group. This was done ultimately by bringing the Em- 
peror actively into the decision to accept the Potsdam terms. So 
long as the Emperor openly supported such a policy and could 
be presented to the country as doing so, the military, which 
had fostered and lived on the idea of complete obedience, to the 
Emperor, could not effectively rebel. 

A preliminary step in this direction had been taken at the 
imperial conference on 26 June. At this meeting, the Em- 
peror, taking an active part despite his custom to the contrary, 
stated that he desired the development of a plan to end the 
war as well as one to defend the home islands. This was fol- 
lowed by a renewal of earlier efforts to get the Soviet Union to 
intercede with the United States, which was effectively an- 
swered by the Potsdam Declaration on 26 July and the Russian 
declaration of war on 9 August. 

The atomic bombings considerably speeded up these political 
maneuverings within the Government. This in itself was partly 
a morale effect, since there is ample evidence that members of 
the Cabinet were worried by the prospect of further atomic 
bombing, especially on the remains of Tokyo. The bombs did 
not convince the military that defense of the home islands 
was impossible, if their behavior in Government councils is 
adequate testimony. It did permit the Government to say, 
however, that no army without the weapon could possibly 
resist an-enemy who had it, thus saving “face” for the Army 
leaders and not reflecting on the competence of Japanese 
industrialists or the valor of the Japanese soldier. In the 
Supreme War Guidance Council voting remained divided, with 
the War Minister and the two Chiefs of Staff unwilling to 
accept unconditional surrender. There seems little doubt, how- 
ever, that the bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki weakened 
their inclination to oppose the peace group. 

The peace effort culminated in an imperial conference held 
on the night of 9 August and continued into the early hours 
of 10 August, for which the stage was set by the atomic bomb 
and the Russian war declaration. At this meeting the Emperor, 
again breaking his customary silence, stated specifically that 
he wanted acceptance of the Potsdam terms. 

A quip was current in high Government circles at this time 
that the atomic bomb was the real kamikaze, since it saved 
Japan from further useless slaughter and destruction. It is 
apparent that in the atomic bomb the Japanese found the 
opportunity, which they had been seeking, to break the 
existing deadlock within the Government over acceptance of 
the Potsdam terms. 


iil, HOW THE ATOMIC BOMB WORKS 


Out of the stories of Hiroshima and Nagasaki can be built 
up, detail by detail, the picture of how the atomic bomb works: 


% the different forms of energy given off, the velocity and intensity 


of each, the sort of effects each has on animate and inanimate 
objects. In these factors is the real story of what happened at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, for in them chance circumstances 
| are ruled out. 

Spectators’ accounts, whether of the New Mexico, the Hiro- 
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shima, or the Nagasaki explosion, describe similar pictures. 
At Nagasaki, for example, the bomb exploded at 1102 with a 
tremendous flash of blue-white light, like a giant magnesium 
flare. The flash was accompanied by a rush of heat and was 
followed by a huge pressure wave and the rumbling sound of 
the explosion. Curiously enough, this sound was not distinctly 
noted by those. who survived near the center of the explosion, 
although it was heard as far as 15 miles away. People on the 
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7 hillsides in the country at a considerable distance from Naga- 
saki told of seeing the blue-white and then multicolored flash 
over the city, followed some seconds later by a tremendous clap; 
like thunder very close overhead. A huge snow-white cloud 
shot rapidly into the sky and the scene on the ground was 
obscured first by a bluish haze and then by a ‘purple-brown 
cloud of dust and smoke. 

The survivors were not aware at the time that a radically 
new bomb had been used. They were conscious of an explosion 
of tremendous power, but even the Government had no con- 
ception, until President Truman’s announcement was _ broad- 
cast, of the new principle of operation. If we strip our minds of 
any lingering prejudice that the atomic bomb is supernatural 
or incomprehensible in its operation, we shall see why its unique- 
ness was not at first recognized. 


A. THE NATURE OF THE EXPLOSION 


The atomic bomb works by explosion. An explosion is, in the 
words of the Smyth report, simply a “sudden and violent re- 
lease of a large amount of energy in a small. region.” As do 
ordinary high explosives, atomic bombs release energy, though 
on an unprecedented scale. The energy takes three forms (one 
of which is new), and all the effects of the bomb can be re- 
ferred directly to these three kinds of energy. They are: 

(1) Heat (which is present in other explosions, as the 
familiar injuries know as “flash burns” on warships illus- 
trate, but ordinarily not at high enough diffused tempera- 
tures to burn a man or set fire to combustible objects at 
any considerable distance from the explosion) . 

(2) Radiation (similar to X-rays or to that from 
radium) . 

(3) Blast or pressure (as from a demolition bomb). 
The whole discussion of the effects of the atomic bomb will 

be phrased in terms of these three kinds of energy. No other 
more mysterious or immeasurable forces acted; these were all. 

These were enough. The energy released in atomic explosion 
is of such magnitude and from so concentrated a source that 
it sets entirely new problems in its use or in- protection against 
it. Ordinary burning or explosion is a chemical reaction in which 
energy is released during the rearrangement of the atoms of the 
explosive material. In an atgmic reaction, however, the identity 
of the atoms, not simply their arrangement, is changed. The 
change is more fundamental: in it, matter is transformed into 
energy. The energy released when a pound of nitroglycerine 
explodes would, when converted into heat, raise the temperature 
of 150 pounds of water by 18 degrees Fahrenheit. The explosion 
of a pound of uranium would produce an equal temperature rise 
in 2 billion pounds of water. Clearly, only a small part of the 
mass in the bomb’s active core need be transformed to give 
an explosion of tremendous power. 

At the time of the explosion, then, energy was given off in 
the forms of light, heat, gamma radiation, and pressure. The 
whole range of radiations, indeed, seems to have been present. 
There were heat radiations in the low-frequency band below 
infrared, visible waves of all colors (as the eyewitness accounts 
show), and penetrating radiations of very high frequency 
generally grouped as: “gamma rays.” Light and radiant heat 
(“flash heat”) sped out in all directions at a rate of 186,000 
miles per second, and the gamma rays at the same rate (though 
their effect was not immediately obvious). The shock waves 
traveled much more slowly: It may be inferred from tests with 
high explosives that the rate at a relative short distance from 
the point of explosion was about two miles per second, and 
dropped rapidly to the speed of sound, or about one fifth of a 
mile per second. Thus the light, heat, and gamma radiation 
reached the target first, followed by shock and sound and the 
high winds of the blast. 


1. Heat 


The center of the explosions—several hundred feet above 
ground—was a ball of fire. Because the radiant heat given off 
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at the explosion easily charred combustible objects while | 


ceasing so quickly that surfaces not in the direct line of radiation 
were unaffected, there are clearly marked “shadows” visible 
where objects were shielded against the heat. By projecting 
back the sharply defined outlines of these shadows, Japanese 
and Allied scientists have determined the height and diameter 


_of the fireball. The two fireballs were apparently several 
howe feet in diameter. The temperature at their core was 


virtually inconceivable—millions of degrees Centigrade. Even 
at its edge, the temperature was several thousand degrees; 
reasoning from the heat effects observed on human beings, 


bubbled roof tile, and combustible materials, Japanese and 
‘\ Allied scientists have placed the figure variously between 3,000 
and 9,000 degrees Centigrade. Energy given off in heat alone-, 


was estimated by Japanese physicists at the astronomical figure 
of 10” calories. 

The flash heat was intense enough to cause fires, despite the 
distance of fhe fireball from the ground. Clothing ignited, 
though it could be quickly beaten out, telephone poles charred, 


_. thatched roofs of houses caught fire. In Hiroshima, the explo- 


sion started hundreds of fires almost simultaneously, the most 
distant of which was found 13,700 feet from ground zero; this, 
however, probably started when a building with a thatched 
roof collapsed onto a hot charcoal fire. Fires were started direct- 
ly by flash heat in such easily ignitable substances as dark cloth, 
paper, or dry-rotted wood, within about 3,500 feet of ground 
zero; white-painted, concrete-faced or cement-stuccoed struc- 
tures reflected the heat and did not ignite. A cedar-bark roof 
and the top of a dry-rotted wooden platform 5,200 feet west 


of ground zero, were reported to have been ignited by the: 


bomb flash. The majority of initial fires in buildings, however, 
were started by secondary sources (kitchen charcoal fires, elec- 
tric short circuits, industrial process fires, etc.). In Nagasaki, 
both Japanese and American fire experts agreed that more fires 
were caused directly than indirectly, in a ratio of 60 to 40. The 
range of primary fire there is reported to have exceeded 10,000 
feet. 

Charred telephone poles were discernible for 10,000 feet 
south and 13,000 feet north of ground zero at Hiroshima, and 
for 13,000 feet or more at Nagasaki. Bubbling of roof tile 
occurred at Hiroshima from ground zero out to 4,000 feet, 
though with only scattered frequency after 2,000 feet. The 
same phenomenon was reported at Nagasaki, accompanied 
again by scarring and peeling of granitic rocks, almost a mile 
from ground zero. A similar bubbled surface was obtained at 
the National Bureau of Standards by heating a sample of the 


tile to 1,800 degrees Centigrade for a period of four seconds. — 


The effect so produced.extended deeper into the tile than did 


the bubbling caused by the atomic bomb, which indicates - 


that the explosion of the bomb subjected the tile to a tempera- 
ture of more than 1,800 degrees. for less than four seconds. 

Persons reported feeling heat on their skin as far away as 
24,000 feet. Burns of unprotected skin certainly occurred up 
to 12/13,000 feet, and reportedly up to 15,000 feet—nearly 
three miles. Serious or third-degree burns were suffered by 
those directly exposed within 4,500 feet, and occasionally as 
remote as 7,200 feet. In the immediate area of ground zero, the 
heat charred corpses beyond recognition. 

Clothing as well as buildings afforded considerable protection 
against the flash. Even a clump of grass or tree leaf was, on 
occasion, adequate. 

The implication clearly is that the duration of the flash was 
less than the time required for the grass or leaf to shrivel. 


< While an accurate estimate is not. possible, the duration could 
hardly have exceeded a fraction of a second. 


2. Radiation 


From the chain reaction which produced the mass release 
of energy in the explosion, a wide range of radiations were re- 
leased. The light and heat are familiar elements of explosions, 
but the free neutrons and high-frequency radiations such as 
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gamma rays are a new phenomenon. These radiations are high- 
ly penetrating and lethal. 

The damaging penetration of radiation would be possible 
from three sources: 
a.) From the high-frequency radiations, whether neu- 
trons, gamma rays, or other unspecified rays, released in 
the chain reaction of the bomb. 
b.) From lingering radioactivity from deposits of primary 
fission products scattered in the explosion. 
~c.) From induced radioactivity in the bombed area, 
caused by interaction of neutrons with matter penetrated. 
Only the first cause seems to have had important effects, 
though there are detectable pockets of radioactivity in both 
cities. At Takasu, 10,000 feet from ground zero at Hiroshima, 
and at Nishiyama, 6,500 feet from ground zero in Nagasaki, 
scientific measurements weeks after the explosion showed 
radioactivity. Presumably this was from deposits of primary 
fission products rather than induced radioactivity. In tests of 
the ground and bones of victims of radiation disease, certain 
substances—phosphorus, barium, strontium, rare earths—have 
shown radioactivity. Though evidence of lingering radioactivity 
is slight, it is strong enough to leave open the ominous possibility 
of a different situation had the bomb exploded at ground level. 

The radiation apparently had no lasting effects on the soil 
or vegetation: Seeds later planted within a few hundred feet 
of ground zero grew normally, Examination of subsurface soil 
in the immediate area showed presence of earthworms and 
other life only a few inches below the surface. The effect on 
human procreation is as yet undetermined, but pregnant women 
within a mile of ground zero showed an increased number of 
miscarriages, and there was in most cases a low sperm count 
among men in the same area. Stories of harmful effects on 
people who come into the area after the explosion have been 
disproved by investigation. 

The rays proved lethal for an average radius of 3,000 feet 
from ground zero. They caused loss of hair up to 7,500 feet 
and occasionally beyond, and other mild effects up to almost 


- two miles. 


3. Blast 


The pressure or shock wave traveled out in all directions from 
the explosion. The blast effects produced were uniform, and 
essentially those of conventional large high-explosive weapons, 
though on a much larger scale. Thus, instead of localized effects 


- such as the collapse of a roof truss or wall panel, entire build- 


ings were crushed or distorted as units. 
The blast pressure, as with high explosives, rose almost in- 


' stantaneously to a peak, declined more slowly, and then fell 


below atmospheric pressure for a period about three times the 
period during which it was above atmospheric pressure. The 


| positive period—that during which the pressure was greater 
than atmospheric—was of much greater peak pressure than the 
'¢ succeeding, or negative phase. Short though the positive phase 


as—probably only slightly longer than a second—it lasted 


s longer than the positive phase of ordinary bombs. Thus the 
| effect of the atomic bomb on buildings was usually that of a 


powerful push which shoved buildings over or left them leaning, 


| whereas high-explosive bombs strike sharply and much more 


briefly and tend to punch holes in walls. The duration was also 
long enough so that almost all building failures came during the 


| Positive phase. Comparatively few evidences were found of 
failures of members during the longer, but less intense, negative 


phase; window shutters blown outwards toward the explosion 


Were very rare. 
Experiments with high explosives have shown that the face-on 
| peak pressures are approximately two to five times as intense 





§ side-on peak pressures; thus greater damage was inflicted 


/% walls or roofs facing the blast than on similar surfaces 
7 Parallel to the blast. Near ground zero, the blast struck almost 
“Vertically downward. Buildings were crushed if weak, or the 
“Toofs were crushed in with little or no damage to the walls. 









Trunks of trees remained standing, but stripped of their 
branches; telephone poles, pushed over farther out, also re- 


mained erect near the center. Many small buildings were 
tually engulfed in the pressure wave and simultaneously crushe 
from different directions. At somewhat greater distances, both 
horizontal and vertical components of the blast were appre- 
ciable, and buildings suffered damage both to roofs and to walls 
facing the explosion. At considerable distances, where the blast 
was traveling in an almost horizontal direction, damage was 
predominantly inflicted on walls during the blast. In such cases, 
the buildings were often completely racked by the inability of 
roof-truss members to transmit the pressure to the far walls. 

Shielding was more important at Nagasaki than at Hiroshima, 
because of the hills that divided the city. Building restrictions 
in Japan after the 1923 earthquake limited building heights to 
100 feet; thus there was little shielding by buildings from these 
air-burst bombs. 

Reflection and diffraction effects were observed. Had the 
blast traveled in completely straight lines, more buildings would 
have survived in Nagasaki than actually did. Reflection effects 
were most clearly observed in the destruction of parapet walls 
of roofs on the side away from the bomb, where reflection of 
the blast wave from the roof reinforced the blast impinging 
on the wall directly. They were also visible in the displacing and 
cracking of concrete decks of bridges within 1,000 feet of 
ground zero, where reflection of the blast wave from the water 
struck the bridges where their resistance was least. 

The resistance of buildings depended very largely on their 
construction, as two examples show. 

a.) In the area between 2,000 and 3,000 feet from 
ground zero at Nagasaki, only 9.5 per cent of the floor area 
of reinforced-concrete buildings was destroyed or struc- 
turally damaged. Yet in the ring between 4,000 and 5,000 
feet from ground zero, 56 per cent of such buildings was 
destroyed or structurally damaged. Careful examination 
showed that the difference lay solely in design, construction 
detail, and materials: The bomb detonated over a section 
containing the most carefully and strongly built buildings 
in the city, the majority multistory, earthquake-resistant 
structures. This strength more than compensated for the ‘ 
greater intensity of blast. A rapidly diminishing blast was 
capable of serious damage to weaker buildings furthe 
away, mostly high single-story industrial buildings, with 
thin shell-type arch roofs. 

b.) At both cities, steel-framed buildings with corrugated 
asbestos walls and roofs suffered less structural damage 
than those with corrugated-iron and sheet-metal walls and 
roofs. The corrugated asbestos crumbled easily, permitting 
the blast pressure to equalize self rapidly around the main 
framing members, but the steel siding transferred the 
pressure to the structural members, causing distortion or 
general collapse. 

The limits of blast effects extended eight miles out, where 
some glass reportedly shattered in Hiroshima; at the same city, 
some roof stripping and disturbance of tiles was inflicted at 
the Japan Steel Co., 4.1 miles from ground zero. 

In analyzing the extent of the destruction wrought by the 
bombs, it is necessary to discriminate between the two cities 
and between different types of buildings. Equivalent effects are 
found at Nagasaki over greater areas. Structural damage to 
reinforced concrete buildings, both earthquake resistant and 
nonearthquake resistant, occurred within an area of 0.05 square 
miles at Hiroshima, but at Nagasaki similar severe damage was 
inflicted in an area of 0.43 square miles. 

Severe damage to one-story light steel-frame buildings was 
equally extensive at the two cities; the area was 3.3 square 
miles at Nagasaki and 3.4 square miles at Hiroshima. Heavy 
steel-frame buildings could be studied only at Nagasaki, where 
they suffered structural damage over an area of 1.8 square 


_ miles. 


One-story brick buildings with load-bearing walls. were 
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severely damaged within an area of 8.1 square miles at Naga- 
Maki, and within an area of 6.0 square miles at Hiroshima. 
Multistory brick buildings, which were studied only at Hiro- 
shima, were severely damaged within an area of 3.6 square 
miles. 

Wood domestic buildings were severely damaged within an 
area of 7.5 square miles at Nagasaki, and within an area ‘of 6.0 
square miles at Hiroshima. Wood-frame industrial and com- 
mercial buildings, which were of inferior construction, were 
severely damaged within 9.9 square miles at Nagasaki, and 8.5 
square miles at Hiroshima. 

Maximum blast pressures fall off very rapidly as the distance 
from the detonation increases. In the two bombed cities, thus, 
reinforced-concrete buildings of good construction were struc- 
turally damaged only when within a few hundred feet of ground 
zero. Indeed, ground zero itself was too distant from air zero 
for the earthquake-resistant buildings to be collapsed. It is 
the opinion of the Survey’s engineers that at Hiroshima more 
thorough destruction near ground zero, without significant loss 
in the scope of destruction, could have been achieved had the 
bomb been detonated at a lower altitude. 


B. THE ATOMIC BOMB COMPARED WITH OTHER WEAPONS 


In comparing the atomic bomb with other weapons, it is well 
to remember the importance of the height at which it exploded. 
Because of this distance from the targets, the atomic bombs 
did not exert at any point in Hiroshima or Nagasaki the high 
instantaneous peak pressures of even small high-explosive bombs. 
For example, a single 100-pound bomb exploding at ground 
level exerts a higher blast pressure over an area of 1,000 square 
feet (for about 18 feet around its point of detonation) than 
did the atomic bomb at any point in either city. 

That fact will place comparisons of the radii of effectiveness 
in the proper perspective. Even at the heights from which the 
atomic bomb was exploded in Japan, its blast effects were on 
a new scale because the duration of the blast was long, com- 
pared to that of high-explosive bombs. To take only one ex- 
ample: At Nagasaki brick buildings suffered structural damage 
within a radius averaging 6,000 feet from ground zero. Com- 
parable damage would be done by a 500-pound high-explosive 
bomb burst at ground level for a radius of 55 feet; by a 1,000- 
pound bomb for 80 feet; by a one-ton bomb for 110 feet; and 
by a two-ton bomb for 200 feet. A hypothetical ten-ton block- 
buster (only ten-ton penetrating bombs have actually been 
used) could be expected to achieve equivalent damage over a 
radius of 400 feet. The area of effectiveness of the air-burst 
atomic bomb against brick buildings thus ranged from 15,000 
times as great as that for ae500-pound bomb, to 225 times as 
great as that for the imaginary ten-ton blockbuster. 

A simple table shows most strikingly the comparison between 
the striking forces needed for atomic and for conventional raids. 
Against the two atomic attacks can be set the data for the 
most effective single urban attack, that on Tokyo on 9 March 
1945, and the average effort and results from the Twentieth 
Air Force’s campaign against Javanese cities: 





EFFORT AND RESULTS 


Average 
Hiroshima Nagasaki Tokyo FA 
Attacks 
Planes 1 1 279 173 
Bomb load 1 1 1,667 1,129 
atomic atomic tons tons 
Population density un- 
per square mile. . « 46,000 65,000 130,000 known 
Square miles 
destroyed. . . « e 4.7 18 15.8 18 
Killed and missing . . 70/80,000 35/40,000 83,600 1,850 
Bred 7. 6S we 70,000 40,000 102,000 1,830 
Mortality rate per sq. 
mile destroyed. . « 15,000 20,000 5,300 1,000 
Casualty rate per 
SQ; MANE. o..6. “6. ve.ns 32,000 43,000 11,800 2,000 


What stands out from this compilation, even more than the 
extent of the destruction from a single concentrated source, is 
the unprecedented casualty rate from the combination of heat, 
blast, and gamma rays from the chain reaction. 

On the basis of the known destructiveness of various bombs 
computed from the war in Europe and the Pacific and from 
tests, the Survey has estimated the striking force that would 
have been necessary to achieve the same destruction at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. To cause physical damage equivalent to 
that caused by the atomic bombs, approximately 1,300 tons of 
bombs (one-fourth high explosives and three-fourths incendi- 
aries) at Hiroshima and 600 tons (three-fourths high explosives 
and one-fourth incendiary) would have been required at Naga- 
saki—in the target area. To place that many bombs in the 
target area, assuming daylight attacks under essentially the 
same conditions of weather and enemy opposition that prevailed 
when the atomic bombs were dropped, it is estimated that 
1,600 tons of bombs would have had to be dropped at Hiroshima 
and 900 tons at Nagasaki. To these bomb loads would have 
had to be added a number of tons of antipersonnel fragmentation 
bombs to inflict comparable casualties: these would add about 
500 tons at Hiroshima and 300 tons at Nagasaki. The total bomb 
loads would thus be 2,100 tons at Hiroshima (400 HE, 1,200 IB) 


_ and 1,200 tons (675 HE, 225 IB) at Nagasaki. With each plane 


carrying ten tons, the attacking force required would have been 


~210 B-29s at Hiroshima and 120 B-29s at Nagasal 3. 


It should be kept in mind, however, that the area of damage 
at Nagasaki does not represent the full potential effectiveness 
of the atomic bomb used there. The damage was limited by 
the small size of the rather isolated section of the city over which 
the bomb exploded. Had the target been sufficiently large, with 
no sections protected by intervening hills, the area of damage 
would have been about five times as large. An equivalent bomb 
load which would correspond to the destructive power of the 
Nagasaki bomb rather than the imperfect results achieved 
would approximate 2,200 tons of high explosives and inceni- 
aries for physical damage plus 500 tons of fragmentation bombs 
for casualties, a total of 270 B-29 loads of ten tons each. 


IV. SIGNPOSTS. THE DANGER, AND WHAT WE CAN DO ABOUT IT 


A. THE DANGER 

The Survey’s investigators, as they proceeded about their 
study, found an insistent question framing itself in their minds: 
“What if the target for the bomb had been an American city?” 
True, the primary mission of the Survey was to ascertain the 
facts just summarized. But conclusions as to the meaning of 
those facts, for citizens of the United States, forced themselves 
almost inescapably on the men who examined thoughtfully the 
remains of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. These conclusions have a 
different sort of validity from the measurable and ponderable 
facts of preceding sections, and therefore they are presented 
separately. They are not the least important part of this report, 
however, and they are stated with no less conviction. 
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No two cities, whether in Japan or the United States, are 
exactly-alike. But the differences in terrain, layout and zoning, 
density, and type of construction can be allowed for one by 
one; when that is done, comparisons become possible. The most 
striking difference between American and Japanese cities is 
in residential districts: What happened to typical Japanese 
homes is not directly applicable to American residential districts. 
But in Japanese cities were many brick and wood-frame 
buildings of Western or similar design and of good workmanship. 
It was the opinion of the Survey’s engineers, with their pro- 
fessional familiarity with American buildings, that these 
Japanese buildings reacted to the bomb much as typical 
American buildings would have. And these buildings were 
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‘exceeslingly vulnerable: Multistory brick buildings with load- 
bearing walls were destroyed or seriously damaged over an 
“area of 3.6 square miles at Hiroshima, while similar one-story 
® brick buildings were destroyed or seriously damaged within 
“an area of six square miles. Wood-frame buildings built as 
industrial or commercial shops suffered similar damage in an 
area of over eight miles, while Japanese residences were 
destroyed or seriously damaged within an area of six square 
miles. This was at Hiroshima, where the less powerful bomb 
was used! 

These figures indicate what would happen to typical wood, 
brick, and stucco structures in American cities. Modern 
reinforced concrete and steel-frame buildings would fare better 
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here—as they did in Japan. But the following table shows how 
erican cities are built, and how few are of blast-resistant 
construction. 


TYPES OF STRUCTURES BY EXTERIOR MATERIAL 
(U. S. CITIES) 


City Total Structures Other Per 
Reported Wood Brick Stucco Number Cent 

New York .....cccossse 591,319 236,879 299,482 41,661 13,297 22 
Washington .......... 156.359 48,971 95,939 5,764 5,685 3.5 
CHICAGO — .cecrececcsceeee . 882,628 131,148 238,959 5,797 6,724 1.7 
MEMENOAL - sccsscconecseresaces 267,677 165,488 94,333 1,923 5,933 22 
San Francisco ........ 105,180 61,172 2,334 40,902 722 «0.7 


Source: 16th census of U.S. (1940) Vol. II. 


The overwhelming bulk of the buildings in American cities, 
could not stand up against an atomic bomb bursting a mile or a) 


mile and a half from them. 

And the people? We must not too readily discount the casualty 
rate because of the teeming populations of congested Japanese 
cities. American cities too have their crowded slums, and in 
addition tend to build vertically so that the density of the popu- 
lation is high in a given area even though each apartment 
dweller may have more living space than his Japanese equivalent. 


POPULATION DENSITIES 
U. S. AND JAPANESE CITIES 





























Population 
City Population Area Density 
Sq. Mi. Per Sq. Mile 
New York 7,492,000 $22.8 23,200 
Manhattan (day) .......cccccsceeee 3,200,000 22.2 145,000 
Manhattan (night)  ........+.+ .- 1,689,000 22.2 76,000 
Bronx 1,493,700 41.4 34,000 
Brooklyn 2,792,600 80.9 34,200 
Queens 1,340,500 121.1 11,000 
Staten Island.........+00 conntiewa . 176,200 57.2 3,000 
Washington 663,091 61.4 11,000 
Chicago 8,396,808 206.7 16,500 
Detroit 1,623,452 137.9 11,750 
BME PYBNCISCO: ~cccsccsccscosesscsscsoncen 634,536 44.6 14,250 
Hiroshima 340.000 26.5 12,750 
(prewar) 
Center of city ....c.cccrccsssees seer 184,000 4.0 46,000 
(1 Aug. 45) 
Nagasaki 250,000 35 7,000 
(prewar) 
Built-up area.......cccccocssssccees eee 220,000 3.4 65,000 
(1 Aug. 45) 


Sources: New York: Fortune, July, 1989—other U.S. cities: 16th 


census of U.S (1940). 


rac 


Most of the population densities in this table are merely aver- 
ages for people within a city limits. Most meaningful, there- 
fore, are the figures for the central areas of Hiroshima and 











_ Nagasaki, and for the boroughs of New York. The casualty 
Mates at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, applied to the massed in- 
habitants of Manhattan, Brooklyn, and the Bronx, yield a grim 
“conclusion. These casualty rates, it must never be forgotten, re- 
“sult from the first atomic bombs to be used and from bombs 
; Durst at considerable distances above the ground. Improved 
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bombs, perhaps detonated more effectively, may well prove still 
more deadly. 


B. WHAT WE CAN DO ABOUT IT 


The danger is real—of that, the Survey’s findings leave no 
doubt. Scattered through those findings, at the same time, are 
the clues to the measures that can be taken to cut down poten- 
tial losses of lives and property. These measures must be taken 
or initiated now, if their cost is not to be prohibitive. But if a 
policy is laid down, well in advance of any crisis, it will enable 
timely decentralization of industrial and medical facilities, con- 
struction or blueprinting of shelters, and preparation for life- 
saving evacuation programs. The almost unprotected, com- 
pletely surprised cities of Japan suffered maximum losses from 
atomic-bomb attack. If we recognize in advance the possible 
danger and act to forestall it, we shall, at worst, suffer minimum 
casualties and disruption. 

Since modern science can be marshalled for the defense as 
well as the attack, there is reason to hope that protective weap- 
ons and techniques will be improved. Even protective devices 
and vigilance, however, cannot be perfect guards against surprise 
or initial attack, or against the unlimited choices of targets of- 
fered an enemy through the range and speed of modern weapons. 
In our planning for the future, if we are realistic, we will pre- 
pare to minimize the destructiveness of such attacks, and so 
organize the economic and administrative life of the nation that 
no single or small group of successful attacks can paralyze the 
national organism. The foregoing description of the effective- 
ness of the atomic bomb has shown clearly that, despite its 
awesome power, it has limits of which wise planning will take 
prompt advantage. 


F. Shelters 


The most instructive fact at "Nagasaki was the survival, even 
when near ground zero, of the few hundred people who were 
properly placed in the tunnel shelters. Carefully built shelters, 
though unoccupied, stood up well in both cities. Without ques- 
tion, shelters can protect those who get to them against any- 
thing but a direct hit. Adequate warning will assure that a 
maximum number get to shelters. 

Analysis of the protection of survivors within a few hundred 
feet of ground zero shows that even gamma rays can be shielded 
against. At Hiroshima, for example, persons in a concrete 
building 3,600 feet from ground zero showed no clinical effects 
from gamma radiation, but those protected only by wooden 
buildings at a similar distance suffered from radiation disease. 
The necessary thickness varies with the substance and with the 
distance from the point of detonation. Adequate shelters can 
be built which will reduce substantially the casualties from 
radiation. 

Men arriving at Hiroshima and Nagasaki have been con- 
stantly impressed by the shells of reinforced concrete buildings 
still rising above the rubble of brick and stone or the ashes of 
wooden buildings. In most cases gutted by fire or stripped of 
partitions and interior trim, these. buildings have a double 
lesson for us. They show, first, that it is possible without exces- 
sive expense to erect buildings which will satisfactorily protect 
their contents at distances of about 2,000 feet or more from 
a bomb of the types so far employed. Construction of such 
buildings would be similar to earthquake-resistant construction, 
which California experience indicates would cost about 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent more than conventional construction. Even 
against more powerful bombs or against near misses, such con- 
struction would diminish damage. Second, the internal damage 
illustrates the danger from interior details and construction 
which result in fire or flying debris in otherwise sound buildings. 
The elimination of combustible interiors and the provision of 
full-masonry partition walls, fire-resistive stair and elevator 
enclosures, and fire-division walls would localize fires. Avoidance 
of glass, tile, or lath and plaster on wood stud would cut down 
damage from flying debris. The studies of the physical-damage 
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division of the Survey support such recommendations and in- 
clude many others. 
The survival of sheltered sections of Nagasaki suggests force- 


gev-ully the use that can be made of irregular terrain. Uneven 


© 


ground reduces the spread and uniformity of blast effect. Ter- 
rain features such as rivers and parks afford natural firebreaks 
and avenues of escape. 


2. Decentralization . 

Hiroshima and Nagasaki were chosen as targets because of 
their concentration of activities and population. The population 
density of 45,000 or more per square mile of built-up area 
explains in part the high casualty rate. Significant, therefore, 
is the fact that deaths at Nagasaki, despite the greater 
population density, were only half those at Hiroshima: The 
difference can be assigned in the main to the separation of 
the dispersed built-up pockets at Nagasaki, in contrast to the 
uniform concentration of the inhabitants in the heart of 
Hiroshima. The Nagasaki bomb thus dissipated much of its 
energy against hills, water, or unoccupied areas, while the 
Hiroshima bomb achieved almost optimum effect. 

The fate of industries in both cities again illustrates the 
value of _decentralization. All major factories in Hiroshima 
were on the periphery of the city—and escaped serious damage; 
at Nagasaki, plants and dockyards at the southern end of 
the city were merely intact, but those in the valley where 
thegbomb exploded were seriously damaged. So spread out 
were the industries in both cities that no single bomb could 
have been significantly more effective than the two actually 
dropped. 

Medical facilities, crowded into the heart of the city rather 
than evénly spread through it, were crippled or wiped out by 
the explosion. Only the previous removal of some stocks of 
medical supplies from Hiroshima to outlying communities, and 
the bringing in of aid, enabled the limited medical attention 
of the first few days. 

These results underline those in conventional area raids in 
Germany, where frequently the heart of a city was devastated 
while peripheral industries continued to produce and where 
(particularly in Hamburg) destruction of medical facilities just 
at the time of greatest need hampered care of wounded. 


The similar peril of American cities and the extent to which’ 


wise zoning has diminished it differ from city to city. Though 
a reshaping and partial dispersal of the national centers of 
activity are drastic and difficult measures, they represent a social 


“and military ideal toward which very practical steps can be 


taken once the policy has been laid down. In the location of 
plants, administrative headquarters, and hospitals, particularly, 
the value of decentralization is obvious, and can be obtained 
cheaply if the need is foreseen. For example, by wise selection 
of dispersed sites, the present hospital-building program ‘of the 
Veterans’ Administration could be made to lessen our congestion 
without additional cost. 

Reserve stocks of critical materials and of such products as 
medical supplies should be kept on hand. This principle of 
maintaining reserves applies also to the capital equipment of 
the country. Key producing areas must not be served by a 
single source of power or channel of transportation. Indispens- 
able materials must not come from processing plants of barely 
adequate capacity. Production of essential manufactured goods 
—civilian and military—must not be confined to a few or to 
geographically centralized plants. And the various regions of 
the country should be encouraged to approach balanced eco- 
nomic development as closely as is naturally possible. An enemy 
viewing our national economy must not find bottlenecks which 
use of the atomic bomb could choke off to throttle our pro- 
ductive capacity. 


3. Civilian Defense 


Because the scale of disaster would be certain to overwhelm 
the locality in which it occurs, mutual assistance organized on 
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a national level is essential. Such national organization js by 
no means inconsistent with decentralization; indeed, it will.be 


aided by the existence of the maximum number of nearly self- 
sustaining regions whose joint support it can co-ordinate. In 
addition, highly trained mobile units skilled in and equipped for 
fire fighting, rescue work, and clearance and repair should be 


trained for an emergency which disrupts local organization and 


exceeds its capability for control. 


Most important, a national civilian-defense organization can | 
prepare now the plans for necessary steps in case of crisis. Two | 


complementary programs which should be worked out in ad- 
vance are those for evacuation of unnecessary inhabitants from 
threatened urban areas, and for rapid erection of adequate shel- 
ters for people who must remain. 


4. Active Defense 


Protective measures can substantially reduce the degree of 
devastation from an atomic bomb and the rate of casualties, 
Yet if the possibility of atomic attack on us is accepted, we 
must accept also the fact that no defensive measures alone can 
long protect us. At best they can minimize our losses and pre- 
serve the functioning of the national community through in- 
itial or continuing partial attack. Against full and sustained at- 
tacks they would be ineffectual palliatives. 

As defensive weapons, atomic bombs are useful primarily as 
warnings, as threats of retaliation which will restrain a potential 
aggressor from their use as from the use of poison gas or biologi- 
cal warfare. The mission of active defense, as of passive defense, 
is thus to prevent the surprise use of the atomic bomb from 
being decisive. A wise military establishment will make sure— 
by dispersal, concealment, protection, and constant readiness of 
its forces—that no single blow or series of blows from an enemy 
can cripple its ability to strike back in the same way or to repel 
accompanying attacks from other air, ground, or sea forces, 
The measures to enable this unrelaxing state of readiness are 
not new; only their urgency is increased. Particularly is this 
true of the intelligence activities on which informed decisions 
and timely actions depend. 

The need for research is not limited to atomic energy itself, 
but is equally important in propellants, detection devices, and 
other techniques of countering and of delivering atomic weap- 
ons. Also imperative is the testing of the weapon’s potentialities 
under varying conditions. The coming Operations Crossroads, 
for example, will give valuable data for defining more precisely 
what is already known about the atomic bomb’s effectiveness 
when air-burst; more valuable, however, will be tests under new 
conditions, to provide sure information about detonations at 
water level or underwater, as well as underground. While pre- 
diction of effects under differing conditions of detonation may 
have a high degree of probability, verified knowledge is a much 
better basis for military planning. 


Conclusion 


One further measure of safety must accompany the others. 
To avoid destruction, the surest way is to avoid war. This 
was the Survey’s recommendation after viewing the rubble 
of German cities, and it holds equally true whether one re- 
members the ashes of Hiroshima or considers the vulnerability 
of American cities. 

Our national policy has consistently had as one ot its basic 
principles the maintenance of peace. Based on our ideals of 
justice and of peaceful development of our resources, this 
disinterested policy has been reinforced by our clear lack of 
‘anything to gain from war—even in victory. No more forceful 
arguments for peace and for the international machinery of 
peace than the sight of the devastation of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki have ever been devised. As the developer and exploiter 
of this ominous weapon, our nation has a responsibility, which 
no American should shirk, to lead in establishing and imple- 
snenting the international guarantees and controls which will 

_prevent its future use. 
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An Executive in a Comfortable Hurry... 


in his company’s own Beechcraft Executive Transport 
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There IS a way to eliminate fatigue and make travel time : 
productive time. Just relax in the luxurious comfort of a 
Beechcraft Model 18 —and you're there, with your sched- 
ule measured by minutes rather than by hours or days. 
You and from three to six others (depending upon your 
selection of the Beechcraft seating arrangements) are able 
to travel 400 miles, attend a lengthy conference, and return 
home, ALL as part of your normal day's activity. Traveling 
this Beechcraft way at a rate of 200 miles an hour, you 
save many hours formerly wasted in weary travel . . . you 
add more days to your working month. Proven by experi- 
ence, designed for speed and comfort, the Beechcraft Model 
18 is a paying proposition for forward-looking businessmen. 
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U.S. as Top Arms Exporter... Personnel Shortage 
Of Treasury...Reaction to President’s Poker Games 


and it is this situation that is getting 
senatorial attention. 


The White House group was not at 
all displeased at the rough way Con- 
gress dealt with Chester Bowles, Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer, who was shorn of 
most of his power in the bill extending 
price control. Mr. Bowles had put a 
little more heat of public opinion on 
the President to be firm in price con- 
trol than Mr. Truman liked. 


x *k 


When President Truman indicated to 
his leaders in Congress last Friday 
morning that he had made up his 
mind to veto the price-control bill that 
Congress had spent months in shap- 
ing, he was told bluntly by those 
leaders that he would either take that 
bill or would wake up with no price 
control. Mr. Truman appeared im- 
pressed by the argument that he would 
be blamed personally for the price 
rises that would follow a veto. 


x * * 


The White House sounded out some 
big industries concerning price rises 
that might be made with no price 
control and was assured that leaders 
in industry intend to resist pressures 
for any sharp rise on the ground that 
it would be dangerous. 


x *k * 


Paul Porter’s Office of Price Adminis- 
tration is cast in the role of a price- 
raising agency by Congress. OPA 
must be geared, under the plan of 
Congress, to quick action on industry 
requests for price increases to cover 
the higher costs that have resulted 
from, among other things, higher 
wages. 


Kk  * 


Some important Senators are begin- 
ning privately to question the arrange- 


_ ment under which George Allen, RFC 


director and confidential adviser to 
President Truman, moves out of the 
White House, after giving advice to 
the President, and into the director- 
ships of big corporations, where he 
gives advice to private industry. Mr. 
Allen draws a Government salary and 
has free access to the President’s office 
while maintaining corporation jobs, 
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There was a flurry of anger inside 
the White House over the published 
revelation that President Truman en- 
joys an occasional evening of poker 
with newspaper reporters, and that on 
one of these recent occasions he talked 
over the telephone with Mr. Allen, 
who was visiting at the home of a 
steel-company executive. 
x k *& 

John Snyder, new Treasury Secretary, 
is facing a major problem in recruit- 
ing personnel to fill top-ranking Treas- 
ury jobs. The exodus of important 
Treasury officials has reached the pro- 
portions of a run in recent months. 


xk * 


President Truman is blaming the Sen- 
ate for his trouble in recruiting people 
to take top-ranking jobs in the Gov- 
ernment. The President is finding that 
big-name individuals, approached to 
enter or re-enter Government service, 
are almost uniformly giving as an ex- 
cuse for refusal their fear that the 
Senate might investigate and “smear” 
them. Some observers feel that, in 
most cases, this simply is a convenient 
excuse for not giving up more re- 
munerative work in private life. 


wy Ke Of 


James Forrestal, Navy Secretary, 
would be very willing to make the 
race for the Governorship of New 
York State if the Democratic Party 
leaders would give him the go-ahead 
signal. It seems, however, that Presi- 
dent Truman and Ed Flynn, for- 
mer Democratic National Commit- 
tee Chairman, prefer to run Sena- 
tor James Mead against Thomas E. 
Dewey this year. 


xk & 


Harold Stassen, former Minnesota 
Governor, is becoming embarrassed 
in his effort to gather support for the 
1948 Republican presidential nomina- 
tion by the way former New Dealers 
are tending to flock around his ban- 


ner. Mr. Stassen isn’t welcoming muci 
of that support. 


xk *k * 


Senator Henrik Shipstead is report 
from Minnesota to be gaining in 
effort to be renominated on the Re. 
publican ticket. If Senator Shipstea 
should defeat Governor Edward J, 
Thye for this nomination, the Stassen 
candidacy for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination would be regarded 
by politicians as irreparably damaged. 
Mr. Stassen is strongly backing Gov- 
ernor Thye. 


xk * 


John Steelman, as Reconversion Di- 
rector, still is being used by the Presi- 
dent as his No. 1 trouble shooter on’ 
labor problems. Mr. Steelman is kep 

in reserve for the Secretaryship oj 

Labor in the event that the present 
Secretary, Lewis Schwellenbach finds 
another post more to his liking. Sec- 
retary Schwellenbach finds the in- 
tricacies. of labor relations rather 
annoying. 


kk * 


This country is becoming the No. 1 
exporter of war equipment, with no 
other nation now in the running. Ger- 
mans, who were the big exporters of 
the past, are out of the business and 
Great Britain no longer is in the same 
class with the United States after war- 
time performance of U.S. weapons. 


xk kk 


Argentina’s Gen. Carlos von der Becke 
left for home without any firm prom- | 
ise that thiscountry would supply the 
$500,000,000 in arms that Argentina 
would like to obtain here. 


xk 


Britain’s Ernest Bevin, at the last 
moment, complicated the problem of 
getting House approval of a $3,750,- 
000,000 new loan to Britain by assert- 
ing that the British could not now 


permit 100,000 Jews to enter Tiles ¢ 


tine. Organizations battling for this 
entry immediately shifted their pres- 
sure to the U.S. Congress to try tc. 
block the British loan. 
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